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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Back at his White House desk after a month's 
absence President Roosevelt last week tackled 
the intricate problem of government finances 
and began assembling data for his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, which he announced he would 
deliver in person. Details in “The President's 
Week” on Page Six. 


“No new taxes” was the terse pronouncement 
of Senator Harrison, head of the Senate com- 
mittee after canvassing the government's fiscal 
outlook with the President and finding the same 
satisfactory. As for prospects for a balanced 
budget that is a hope now held out for 1938. See 
article on Page Five. 


Less encouraging to Mr. Average Citizen was 
the announcement made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace that the cost of food-stuffs 
probably would rise 10 per cent in the first half 
of 1937 as drought shortages made themselves 
felt. Better news, however, for farmers. Plans 
take shape to use the powers of government to 
protect the farmer from the hazards of nature 
and of economic competition. Special article 
on Page Three. 


RISING SPIRAL OF PRICES 

Fear that prices of commodities and of man- 
ufactured goods as well will rise too rapidly is 
now beginning to cause concern to government 
financial and economic planners, who fear a 
later reaction. Close White House attention to 
the subject is promised. See “The Trend of 
American Business” on Page Ten. 

Efforts of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to prevent a speculative boom in stocks 
are applauded by newspaper editors throughout 
the country. A majority of commenting edi- 
tors regard the warning already given as suf- 
ficient to prevent a runaway market. See “What 
the Press of the Nation Thinks” on Page Eight. 

The power lodged in the Securities and-Ex- 
change Commission to discipline alleged ma- 
nipulators of stock prices was emphasized last 
week when a trial examiner informed the Com- 
mission that a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange was guilty of stock manipulation, rec- 
ommended his suspension. See “Powers of the 
SEC” on Page Thirteen. 

It is the open season for investigations in 
Washington now. The last Congress authorized 
fifteen different inquiries and many of them are 
still going on. Limelighted right now is the 
Senate investigation of the financial practices of 
about 20 railroads. (See Page Twelve). An- 
other inquiry has to do with expenditures in the 
recent campaign. Details in “Uncle Sam’s News 
Reel” on Page Nine. 


FUTURE OF THE CCC 

The law creating the CCC as an emergency 
relief agency of the government expires soon. 
Should the CCC be made a permanent feature 
of the government service? The answer to this 
question and others relating to problems aris- 
ing in connection with administration of the 
CCC is given by conservationists, welfare work- 
ers and educators in letters printed on Page 
Two under the heading “The Question of the 
Week.” 

The Buenos Aires conference seems bent on 
giving the new world Christmas greetings of 
good will at least. Proposals for a western 
League of Nations and a World Court are side- 
tracked, for the present at least. See “The Tide 
of World Affairs” on Page Seven. 

The Spanish civil war and Europe’s break-up 
into fascist and communist camps are being re- 
flected in South America where the political 
heritage and temperament of the people make 
them sensitive to the trend of affairs in the Old 
World. See article on Page Seven. 

Nebraska’s experiment in unicameralism—a 
legislature with only one house—will be 
watched closely by at least fourteen other 
states which have been toying with the idea 
when that State’s lawmakers meet early in Jan- 
uary. See article on Page Nine. 

The American people are enjoying their mer- 
riest Christmas in six years, as you will learn 
from the pictogram and article elsewhere on 
this page. One reason is the savings distributed 
this year to three quarters of a million mem- 
bers of Christmas clubs. Details of this and 
other interesting happenings are told in the “Do 
You Know That—” column on Page Eleven. 

“To build together what none shall sever, 
bridges from man to man ...”, the words of the 
Oxford Group song are made the text of David 
Lawrence’s article this week. Will Christmas 


Holiday trade is the largest since 
1930, factory output is close to that of 1929, 
merchandise purchases this year are estimated 
to total one-half more than in 1933, the low of 
the depression, and increasing demand for ma- 
chinery, new housing and private construction 
of all types forecasts even better times in 
coming months. 

What the increased prosperity means in re- 
tail sales is shown by the pictogram above. 

December’s estimated retail business is five 
billion dollars, a gain of 9 per cent compared 
with the sales of $4,600,000,000 in that month 
last year and an increase of one-third above the 
$3,700,000,000 business transacted in 1933. 
The estimates were compiled by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association on the basis of 
reports of member stores throughout the 
country. 

Nearly half a billion dollars more than last 
year are going into trade this December. That 
means more clothing, more toys for the child- 
ren, more automobiles, more of all the things 
that figure so largely in sales around Christmas. 

Adding to the good cheer of millions of wage 
earners and investors is the additional income 
they have received in recent weeks from wage 
increases and stock dividends. 


PAY RAISES WIDELY DISTRIBUTED 

Not since 1929 has there been such a wide 
distribution of wage increases, affecting all the 
steel industry, most of the cotton mills, woolen 
mills and automobile plants and many other di- 
visions of industry. 

Also millions of workers have received extra 
payments in the form of Christmas bonuses. 

From increased employment and wage in- 
creases in manufacturing alone, workers of 
this country will receive a billion dollars more 
income than in 1935. 

November dividend disbursements are esti- 





1936, he asks, mark the beginning of a spiritual 
revolution in America and emphasize God-con- 
trol in business, in politics, in government and 
Turn to Page Fourteen. 


in every walk of life? 


mated at more than $800,000,000, the largest 
monthly total ever recorded and four-fifths the 
estimated billion-dollar increase in dividends 
this year as compared with 1935. December 
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dividends have added further to the Christmas 
cheer of investors. 

Farmers in sections which escaped the 
drought are sharing in the increased prosperity 
with a cash income estimated by the Govern- 
ment at 11 per cent more than last year. 

People with savings deposits possess nearly 
one billion dollars more than they had in 1935. 

Earnings of two million workers who have 
found employment since last year help swell 
the tide of Christmas buying. 

Workers on work-relief projects share in the 
better times with wage payments totaling more 
than a billion dollars over those in 1935. 


GOOD INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 

At the same time trends in industry give 
rise to hopes of additional jobs for many still 
without work. 

Last year the increase in business and in- 
dustrial activity at Christmas time was due in 
large measure to the sharp rise in automobile 
production following the first year of fall show- 
ing of new models. 

This year, while the continued prosperity of 
the motor industry is a major factor, improve- 
ment in business arises out of more widespread 
activity. 

Factories producing durable goods, such as 
machinery and materials used for private con- 
struction, have shown the greatest recent in- 
crease in production. Employment gains have 
been marked in the construction industries 
while railroads, public utilities, minerals, and 
retail and wholesale trade have shown smaller 
increases. 

But activity in the durable goods and con- 
struction industries is far below normal and 
still far from levels which will make up the 
large deficit in housing, railway and _ utility 
equipment, machinery, house furnishings and 
similar goods which has accumulated as a con- 
sequence of the low ratio of replacements since 
1929. 

Therefore Government officials make this op- 
timistic forecast, adding to the cheerful pros- 
pect at this Christmas: 

Factors responsible for recent increases in 
industrial operations continue in effect. Thus, 


$4,600,000,00 


Christmas Buying Reflects Better Times; 
Holiday Trade at $5,000,000,000 Mark 


HE United States is enjoying the mer- + 
riest Christmas in six years. | 
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if demand drops for cotton goods and other 
products which have been abnormally active, 
the demand for durable goods will prevent 
slackening of general operations. 

Psychological factors now are 
Business men are more confident of the fu- 
ture and are buying ahead. 

Business credits are not expanded unduly; 
money for industrial operations is available at 
one of the lowest credit rates ever known, and 
borrowers and lenders are overcoming their 
timidity about making new ventures. 

Foreign as well as domestic trade is reflect- 
ing improved conditions with export levels 
above those of last year. 

However, certain unfavorable factors in the 
business picture are pointed out: 

Unemployment continues to be large with 
nine million persons out of jobs. 

Recent price increases are an unknown fac- 
tor which may prove detrimental. 

Rises in prices of commodities sold within a 
limited price range, for .example, house 
dresses and similar garments, may force con- 
sumers to limit their buying. 


THE CHRISTMAS SALES FACTOR 
Just how important are the Christmas sales? 
Additional retail trade during December over 

that of other months is estimated to give jobs 
to 320,000 extra sales persons, without taking 
into account the additional employment neces- 
sary to produce the merchandise. 

About 15 per cent of all department store 
sales are made in December. Although other 
types of business do not show such a large 
proportion of sales in that month, many are 
affected favorably by the holiday buying. 

Nearly half of department store sales of toys 
and sports goods, half of sales of handkerchiefs, 
one-third of books and stationery sales, 29 per 
cent of jewelry sales and one-fourth of gloves 
and men’s furnishings sales are made in De- 
cember, according to a survey made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

Christmas sales this year, according to re- 
ports from various sections of the country, in- 
clude unusually large amounts of luxury goods 
such as jewelry and furs. 


favorable. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE new Congress, soon to meet, will 
operate under White House instructions 
as have the last two Congresses. 
Prospects are for a long session devoted to 
building reforms into the structure of the Gov- 
ernment. 
Quick changes in direction are likely if Su- 
preme Court passes on labor law, Social Secur- 
ity Act and Utility Holding Company Act. 


Plans taking shape include definite broaden- 
ing of Federal power over money, banking and 
This will involve continuation of 
Reserve au- 


investment. 
stabilization fund, more Federal 
thority over bank operations, stiff taxation of 
profits derived by foreign investors in this 


market. 


Outlook is for immediate appropriation of at 
least half a billion dollars to finance relief until 
July 1 when new funds provided in budget will 
become available. 


NEW AID FOR FARMERS 


A series of acts is likely to throw Govern- 
ment support and contro] into the country’s 
agricultural situation in a way to make farmers 
the favored group. 


A relatively permanent relief set-up probably 
will be provided to fit into a new Department 
of Public Welfare and to make permanent the 
ida of work relief. 


No change in principle of surtax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings should be exe 
pected but some change in technical details. 
One alteration in the tax receiving considera- 
tion would exempt that portion of income used 
for capital improvements. Idea behind the pro- 
posed change: new plant spending causes in- 
creased employment, higher wages, larger turn- 
over in money—all of which would hike income 
tax revenues. 


No change in principle of unemployment in- 
surance and old age insurance plan, some 
change in administrative details. 

A housing program will be submitted but no 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
ROBERT FECHNER 





Robert Fechner 


Federal Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work (the CCC), 


answers: 


HAVE just read your letter of Dec. 16, in which 

you request my views on the question of whether 
the Civilian Conservation Corps should be continued 
as a permanent feature of Government policy. You 
also ask for my opinion on points which will arise 
in event permanent CCC legislation is considered 
by Congress. I am glad to answer these questions 
as fully as I can at this time. 

I am heartily in favor of continuing the CCC asa 
permanent part of our Governmental organiza- 
tion. My experience in the last three and one-half 
years has convinced me that enactment of perma- 
nent CCC legislation would prove of great present 
benefit to the nation. 

The Corps has successfully carried out the objec- 
tives with which it was charged—conservation, 
preservation and increase of the natural resources 
of the United States, and large scale relief of un- 
employment among young men. 

In this connection I would like to quote the last 
four paragraphs of my Annual Report to the Presi- 
dent for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1936: 

“During the fiscal year 1936, Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work demonstrated more convincingly than 
ever before its fitness to provide large scale em- 
ployment on work which is of immediate and fu- 
ture value both to our natural resources and to the 
men who participate in the work. 

“As long as there are young men eager to work, 
yet idle through no fault of their own, the CCC can 
continue to be an effective part of our national pol- 
icy, because the work is conservation which needs 
doing is so great as to be able to use, for many years, 
the services of many men. 


URGED AS PERMANENT WORK 

“Based on this conclusion, it is recomended that 
this program of conservation work, among men and 
natural resources, be adopted as a permanent part 
of our national governmental activities, the size and 
extent of the work to be governed by the dual fac- 
tors of employment conditions and the urgency of 
the conservation work to be accomplished. Past ex- 
perience indicates that this type of employment is 
especially suitable for young men and it is recom- 
mended that the rules now in force, which provide 
that the major portion of the enrollees shall not 
be less than 17 nor more than 28 years of age, 
should be continued. 

“If it is decided that the CCC should be removed 
from the ‘emergency’ agencies, to become a more or 
less permanent feature of our governmental policy, 
it is strongly urged and recommended that all posi- 
tions therein, save enrollees and intermittent work- 
ers, should be placed under the classified civil 
service.” 

The last paragraph of the above-quotation an- 
swers your question as to whether I believe all ad- 
ministrative positions in the CCC, other than en- 
rollees and military personnel, should come under 
the classified civil service. 

You ask whether I believe parents should con- 
tinue to receive the major portion of the salaries 
earned by the CCC enrollees. I believe that so long 
as the CCC enrolled personnel is drawn from fami- 
lies on relief and from families in need of public aid, 
that the major portion of the enrollees’ salaries 
should be sent to the parents. As you know, en- 
rollees in the Corps receive a basic cash allowance 
of $30 per month, of which approximately $25 goes 
to the boys’ dependent: and $5 is retained by the 
enrollees for their personal needs. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

You ask whether CCC camps should be turned into 
vocational centers for the training of young men to 
fill the shortage of skilled labor in private industry. 
I am, vf course, in favor of doing everything that 
we can in a practical way to improve the employa- 
bility of young men enrolled in the Corps. 

At the present time, young men entering the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps have many op- 
portunities to improve their general education and 
to develop skills. The camps themselves are educa- 
tional in nature. The camp routine, the emphasis 
placed upon cleanliness, personal sanitation, regu- 
lar habits and self-discipline as well as the work 
program all contribute to the improvement and 
employability of enrollees. 

The work programs afford young men an unusual 
opportunity to learn by doing and to develop skills. 
Enrollees learn how to drive trucks and tractors, to 
operate heavy machinery, to use a wide variety of 
tools, to build fences, erect telephone lines of com- 
munication, to build roads and bridges, to construct 
lodges and many other types of structures, as well 
as practical forestry and soil erosion prevention 
methods. 

The natural educational advantages of the camp 
life are supplemented in all camps by organized 
programs of instruction headed up by the War De- 
partment with the advisory assistance of the Office 
of Education and participated in by all agencies 
which cooperate in the CCC work. Each camp has 
an educational adviser. This man, under the su- 
pervision of the camp commander, organizes the 
individual camp educational program. 

From the beginning CCC education has empha- 
sized the elimination of illiteracy, the correction ot 
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SHOULD CCC BE MADE PERMANENT FEATURE 
OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE? 








HE law creating the Civilian Conservation Corps as an 
emergency relief agency of the Federal Government will 
expire on July 1 next. The success of the CCC in providing 
useful employment for hundreds of thousands of young men 
during the depression has resulted in a movement to make 
the Corps a permanent feature of the Government service. 
This movement has the support of President Roosevelt and 
announcement was made last week that he would make a 
recommendation to Congress in its behalf. 

Certain problems have arisen in connection with admin- 
istration of the CCC which are likely to be discussed when 
Congress takes up the question of its future. 

To develop the different points of view regarding these 
problems The United States News invited letters from a large 
number of persons in public and private life, including con- 
servationists, welfare workers and educators in field of 


suggested: 


women? 


vocational training. Answers to these questions were 


Should the Civilian Conservation Camps be continued as 
a permanent feature of Government policy? 

Should parents continue to receive the major portion of 
the CCC boys’ salaries? 

Should military training be introduced in the camps? 

Should all administrative positions in the Corps come un- 
der the classified civil service? 

Should the camps be turned into vocational centers for 
training of young men to fill the shortage of skilled labor 
in private industry? 

Should the same system be set up for unemployed young 


Replies received are presented herewith. 








common school deficiencies, training on the job, shortage of skilled 


vocational instruction, cultural and general edu- 
cation, and character and citizenship development. 
The cultural subjects usually are taught by the edu- 
cational adviser, the camp commander and quali- 
fied enrollees. The technical men from the Forest 
Service, the National Park Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service teach training on the job and 
most of the vocational classes. 

Young men entering the camps may thus brush 
up on cultural subjects and develop skills and spe- 
cial technical knowledge which gives them a bet- 
ter chance to obtain employment. I believe that 
we can do more to aid enrollees and I favor plac- 
ing greater emphasis in the future upon education. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the CCC is primarily a conservation and unemploy- 
ment agency. I believe major emphasis should be 
placed upon this phase of our work. For this rea- 
son I do not believe it would be practicable to turn 
the camps into vocational schools. We should, how- 
ever, increase the amount of vocational training 
opportunities offered to enrollees. 

I would rather not discuss your questions regard- 
ing military training and the advisability of op- 
erating girls’ camps similar to the CCC camps. 
The legislation under which we are now operating 
makes no provision for military training, and we 
have scrupulously kept military training out of the 
corps. The Civilian Conservation Corps organiza- 
tion has operated no girls’ camps, and, as this work 
comes under another government agency, I would 
prefer not to discuss this matter at this time. 


Ovid Butler 


Executive Secretary, the American 
Forestry Association 


answers: 


A NSWERING your letter of Dec. 16, I believe that 
se the Civilian Conservation Corps without ques- 
tion should be continued, first, to meet present needs 
for relief and present unemployment among young 
men; second, to provide a permanent instrument ct 
government to help the several million young men 
turned out annually by schools and colleges to 
bridge the hard and formative years now required 
to find their places in industry and the professions. 

This is an obligation of society and I can think 
of no better system than one like the CCC which 
develops young men physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually and, at the same time, gives them an oppor- 
tunity to reconstruct the natural wealth of the 
country upon which, in the long view, their future 
depends. ‘ 

So long as the CCC is conducted purely as a relict 
agency and the boys are selected on the basis of 
needed relief by their families, it would seem the 
larger proportion of their pay should go to their 
parents. As a permanent organization, however, the 
CCC should offer a career in the broad field of nat- 
ural resource conservation and ability should be rec- 
ognized by fair remuneration to the youth. 

I do not believe the CCC should be a military 
organization but the agency in charge should have 
broader authority to require discipline and to in- 
troduce training of a semi-military nature. Sucn 
training, however, should be incidental to the pri- 
mary objectives as expressed above. 

The quickest way to destroy the constructive 
purpose and the fine spirit of the CCC is to allow 
politics to enter. Emphatically, direction shouid 
be by merit and all administrative positions should 
be under the classified civil service. 

Your fifth question implies that there is now a 











labor in private 
Whether or not that is true, I question that the 
CCC as now organized can really turn out skilled 
labor. While the development of craftsmanship 
is an important feature of CCC experience, I ques- 
tion if turning the camps into vocational centers 
would prove successful or the most economical 
method of supplying technical training. 

It is my belief, after observing girl work camps 
in Germany, that we would do well to go slowly 
in applying proposals of a CCC system for young 
women, 


Leonard W. Mayo 


Acting Chairman, Executive Committee 
Big Brother and Sister Federation, Inc., 
New York City 


answers: 


S LONG as a work program for young men is 

needed, the CCC should be continued. The morale 
building and social training possibilities of a camp 
program make CCC a particularly happy way of 
providing work for this group. The camp idea also 
makes possible the selection of almost ideal projects 
for a governmental work proégram. 

1. Conservation is a logical government func- 
tion and there seems to be need for a continuous 
program. The CCC could fill this need and might 
well be made a regular part of governmental activ- 
ity. 

2. Under any permanent set-up the emphasis of 
the CCC should be as a program for youth, not as 
a relief measure. It will automatically draw part 
of its enrollees from relief or marginal families, 
and hence function as a relief scheme. The allot- 
ment and relief features of the present program bar 
a great many boys who would benefit by CCC train- 
ing. The allotment provision should be eliminated. 

3. The introduction of military training Would 
ruin the program. Its introduction would scare off 
a large number of boys, especially boys of foreign 
parentage, who particularly need CCC experience. 
What this group of boys need is work training and 
social education. If a larger army or reserve is 
needed, it should be built up by some other way 
than by taking over the first major attempt to do 
something educationally for a group of our youth 
who have heretofore been overlooked. 

4. Favor well qualified personnel selected on 
merit basis. 

5. If set up on a permanent basis, the CCC should 
be more than a work program. Most of the boys 
going into the CCC left school before completing high 
school. They have no desire for further formal edu- 
cation. The CCC appeals to them because it offers 
a chance to work with their hands and because it 
seems to offer a training, incidental to the work, 
which will make it possible for them to get and 
hold a job in private industry. There is a decreas- 
ing need in business and industry for unskilled or 
untrained young men. 

If our educational opportunities are to be univer- 
sal, we need a type of education which would be 
the equivalent of our formal higher education for 
the group that desires another sort of training. 
The CCC offers an ideal base for setting up a voca- 
tional training program in coordination with a prac- 
tical work program. 

6. While vocational training and rehabilitation is 
needed for large numbers of unemployed young 
women, the present set-up of CCC camps would 
not seem to meet their requirements as adequately 
as it does those of young men. 
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Lillie M. Peck 


Secretary, National Federation 
Of Settlements, New York City, 


answers: 


DISCUSSION of the CCC camp was part of a 

meeting held by the directors of the National 
Federation of Settlements, at which representative 
settlement leaders from various parts of the country 
were present. It was the consensus of opinion that 
the CCC camp should be continued as a permanent 
part of government, but that the emphasis should 
be on education rather than on wages. 

It was stated that there were many boys just on 
the borderline, whose families have managed to 
keep off relief, who need the education which could 
be given in the camps if they were properly organ- 
ized. A larger percentage of such boys should be 
included in the program than thus far has been al- 
lowed. 

There is great need in this country for vocational 
education and guidance. This gap in our present 
program will have to be filled through the coopera- 
tion of schools, labor and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The academic educational work 
in the camps has often been a disappointment and 
the vocational training, as for instance in forestry, 
has not led to permanent employment. 

I believe that the CCC camps could be made a 
real educational venture if all the agencies con- 
cerned in their management gave their full co- 
operation. Whoever is responsible for administra- 
tion and for education should be adequately trained 
and experienced for his job. The educational work 
Should be in the hands of a group of teachers rep- 
resenting both academic and practical work, as 
one man working alone, as has often been the case 
heretofore, cannot possibly meet the needs of such 
a large group of young people, nor create the en- 
thusiasm for learning which is so necessary. 

We need many educational experiments both for 
young men and young women and no stereotyped 
program will meet the needs of so great a variety 
of people. 

From the beginning settlement workers over the 
country have agreed that the introduction of mil- 
itary training into the camps was highly undesir- 
able and they would oppose any plans which in- 
cluded military training. 


Walter White 


Secretary, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


answers: 


N response to your telegram of today, my opinion 
as formulated to date on the various questions 
you ask is: 

Civilian Conservation Camps should be contin- 
ued as a relief measure and not as a permanent fea- 
ture of government policy. They should be contin- 
ued as long as unemployment makes them neces- 
sary. 

Generally, I would agree that parents should 
continue to receive the major portion of the boys’ 
pay, but would favor this being made more optional. 

I do not think militaty training should be intro- 
duced in the camps. A 

It would be decidedly helpful if all administrative 
posts came under civil service. The answer to this 





[Continued on Page 11.] 





Should WPA Rolls Be 


The United States News in its issue of Dec. 
14 presented a symposium in which public and 
private welfare officials were asked their views 
on the question whether the WPA rolls should 
be reduced now, should the present relief pro- 
gram be continued, etc. The following letters 
were received too late to be printed in that 
issue: 


Neville Miller, 
Mayor of Louisville, Ky., 


answers: 

HAVE your telegram in regard to a letter to be 

used in a symposium giving views on questions 
listed below. I am complying with your request and 
hope that the information is what you desire. 

(1) Should WPA rolls be reduced? 

I do not believe it possible for the Federal Gov- 


Reduced Now? Is Relief Problem Permanent? 


+ 


ernment to take care of its obligations and at the 
Same time reduce the WPA rolls. At the present 
time we have 2,800 people certified for WPA and our 
quota is approximately 1,900. You will notice that 
under the present arrangement the WPA program 
is not caring for approximately one-third of the 
number already certified for WPA jobs. 

Some time ago the Federal Government outlined 
its plan of relief as one to take care of those who 
were unemployed and the cities agreed to take care 
of other classes of cases. Since the WPA has never 
taken care of the class which the Federal Govern- 
ment has considered as its obligation, I do not see 
how the WPA rolls can be reduced at this time. 

(2) If you believe it is possible to reduce rolls, 
what proportion of relief workers could be laid off 
without causing undue hardship? 

I do not believe it possible to reduce the rolls. 


+ 


(3) Should present system of handling relief 
problems be continued? 

I think that the present system should be contin- 
ued until a better system is devised. I think that 
fundamentally the present system is correct and 
that the relief problem has been handled in a bet- 
ter manner than is generally believed to be so by 
the public. 

I think some division of responsibility has got to 
be made and the present division is perhaps as sound 
as any other division which can be made, namely, 
the Federal Government to take care of the unem- 
ployment caused by business conditions and the lo- 
cal governments to take care of the unemployables 
such as the aged, cripples, etc. 

I think that the principle trouble has been that 
no one division of the government has taken care 

[Continued on Page 5.] 





—Underwood & Underwood « 


DR. ELLEN C. POTTER 


Dr. Ellen C. Potter 


Director of Medicine, New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies and Assistant to the 

State Director of CCC Selection, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your wire concerning my opinions 

as to various matters relating to CCC, may I 

say that in my opinion this development is one of 

the most significant and successful pieces of work 
developed under the New Deal. 

By all means, they should be continued as a per- 
manent policy. 

As to the allocation of earnings to parents, I be- 
lieve that for a large percentage of the enrollees a 
substantial portion of the earnings should go to the 
parents, so long as their need, on the basis of which 
the boy has been enrolled, exists. There are cer- 
tain cases, which are personally known to me, in 
which the parent-child relationship is such that I 
do not think the earnings should go to the parent, 
but rather should be held for the boy until the end 
of his enrollment. 

There are also boys and young men who have no 
known relatives who, in all other respects, are eli- 
gible for enrollment, and for them the doors of the 
camp should be opened and funds should be held 
for them as above. 

Military training, in my judgment, should not be- 
come part of the camp program. Physical 
training, competitive sports, and wholesome ac- 
tivities and recreation are much more to the 
point. Real education in civics and the processes 
of democracy are much more important. 

If the CCC activities are to become a pers 
manent part of governmental activity, then by all 
means the administrative positions should be 
under civil service (or the merit system), This 
development should be brought about through a 
careful selective process within the present pese 
sonnel, to begin with. 

As to the educational program, I believe that 
only certain (relatively few) camps could be de- 
veloped into real vocational training centers 
through which to fill up the ranks of skilled Jabor 
which is so badly needed. This idea needs to be 
Subjected to very careful study and planning by 
competent educators, familiar with industrial 
community needs, etc., etc. 

There is great need that there should be developed 
for girls and women programs which should be as 
helpful for them as CCC has been for young men. 

We are still in the experimental stage in the work 
for women and we need to learn much more before 
a clear-cut pattern for activities can be develcped. 
All the more reason for tackling it now on an ex- 
perimental basis. 


Dorothy C. Kahn 


Director, Philadelphia County Relief Board, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


answers: 


JHEN the Civilian Conservation Camps were 
established in April, 1933, it was distinctly an 
emergency relief measure devised to give work to 
unemployed young men and at the same time as- 
sist their families, 

Certain features of the CCC regulations might 
well be revised to permit more flexibility in their 
application. While it is desirable that parents in 
need should continue to receive the major portion 
of the boys’ earnings, needy boys, who are unat- 
tached, should not be barred from camps because 
of their inability to send part of their pay to one 
of their relatives. 

In some special cases it might be far more con- 
structive to allow the boy’s earnings to accumulate 
to create a fund which might be used to further the 
boy’s education after his discharge from camp. The 
boys themselves should also be allowed to retain a 
slightly larger amount than is now possible. 

Military training bas no place in a Civilian Con- 
servation Camp. It would be wiser, frankly, to in- 
crease the Army, if this seems necessary or desir- 
able, rather than establish an understudy to the 
Army in the guise of a relief measure. 

As a permanent feature all administrative posi- 
tions in the Corps should be under Civil Service as 
it insures stability, higher standards, and has 
proven its worth in state and federal administra- 
tions. 

The work of the camps has been limited largely 
to land improvement and much remains to be done 
to combat soil erosion and forest destruction. This 
work is sometimes vocational in nature. Education 
facilities are already available in CCC and should 
be enlarged along definitely vocational lines as an 
extension of present activity. 

Much has been said about the possibility of sim- 
ilar camps for unemployed young women and a few 
timid attempts to establish girls’ camps have been 
made. The difficulty is to find constructive work 
which could be accomplished better in camps than 
in local work projects. Further experiment along 
these lines is desirable. 
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large Federal appropriation is 
probable. 


Extension of Jending powers of 
RFC, regarded as certain, prob- 
ably will include provision for 
use only of existing funds, that 
is, repaid money. 


Stronger neutrality law is on 
the cards, with actual study start- 
ing on plan to compensate in- 
dustries such as cotton growing 
and export manufacturing for 
loss of business that might follow 
embargoes on exports in event of 
foreign war. 


Look for world’s biggest naval 
race to develop after January 1. 
Japan, Great Britain and United 
States are poised for start unless 
some basis is found for new 
agreement. , 


New budget is expected to call 
for further increases in naval 
building. 

Final part to be played by this 
country may depend on argument 
between Army and Navy con- 
cerning defense of Philippines. 


Army opposes program of forti- 
fication and naval expansion suf- 
ficient to defend those distant 
possessions, which it considers 
impossible of successful defense 
except at prohibitive cost. Navy 
favors program of building fleet 
big enough to overcome handi- 
cap of distance. President shows 
inclination to side with Navy. 


Railroad investigation will re- 
sult in introduction of bill to re- 
strain holding company control 
of carriers, under ICC. 


President is not likely to ap- 
prove any legislation designed to 
curb. power of Supreme Court to 
decide constitutionality of legis- 
lation. 


Other possible legislative 
trends, indicated by various re- 
ports now being completed for 
the President, include: 


Purchase of several million 
acres of land in the area ravished 
by this year’s drought. Plan con- 
templates long-range program to 
remove land from cultivation in 
areas considered unsuitable for 
grain farming as now carried on. 


Crop insurance, with insurance 
restricted to wheat in_ initial 
program. 


Budget estimates going to Con- 
gress are likely to show sizeable 
paper surplus, pending relief es- 
timates. When relief estimates 
are sent to Congress in March or 
April there will be an actual 
deficit. 


Pay roll taxes will be big factor 
in budget picture. They will pro- 
vide a billion dollars in cash dur- 
ing next fiscal year unless ruled 
out by courts. 


Means these taxes will provide 
Government with dollars that 
otherwise might have to be bor- 
rowed — thereby assuring vir- 
tually a cash though not a paper | 








“FARM SECURITY" AS NEW WATCHWORD IN AGRICULTURE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HENRY A. WALLACE, as 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
and his aides in the AAA, are 
pushing ahead rapidly with 
plans to use the powers of 
government to protect farmers 
from the hazards of nature and 
of economic competition. 

Within the last few days, 
these officials have acted as 
follows: 


Reported a plan for crop insur- 
ance to President Roosevelt. This 
plan is designed to make a start on 
the problem of protecting farmers 
from weather hazards. Its cost 
would partly be borne by taxpayers. 

Started consideration of a plan to 
check and then to reverse the trend 
toward tenant operation of the na- 
tion’s farms. Again, Federal financ- 
ing is called for. 

Announced a 1937 plan for dis- 
tributing $500,000,000 to farmers who 
adopt practices designed to conserve 
the soil. This plan includes definite 
production controls in cotton, corn 
and tobacco. 

Opened a frank discussion of 
plans to get around the Supreme 
Court decision that held agriculture 
to be purely a local enterprise not 
subject to Federal control. Officials 


| are talking now about reviving the 


“better features” of the program of 


| compulsory production and market- 


ing control that went with the de- 
funct Bankhead Cotton Control Act 
and the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Con- 
trol Act. 


GRAIN PRICES SOAR 


These evidences of a favored posi- 


| tion for farmers among the groups 
| making up the nation’s population 
| were accompanied by these develop- 
| ments: 


Wheat prices skyrocketed to a 


| point above $1.35 a bushel—the 
| highest since pre-depression days— 


as reports told of new demands for 
grain in Germany and Italy. 

Corn and rye prices followed 
wheat, higher cotton held firm under 
heavy buying. 

Mr. Wallace forecast a rise of 


| about 10 per cent in the cost of 


food during the first half of 1937 
as drought shortages make them- 
selves felt. If this 


| realized it will add approximate- 


ly 3 per cent to the cost of living 
for city wage earners. 

Weather Bureau officials ad- 
vised that the 1936 drought is not 





estimate is | 








balance in the budget since these 
dollars belong in the reserve. 
Possession of this money will re- 
lieve Government of necessity of 
borrowing money to spend for 
pump priming. 

Measures to control recovery 
continue a major concern of Gov- 
ernment economists. Fear of 
danger of bottle necks developing 
in basic industries if demand 
rises too rapidly. 


Big showdown in relations be- 
tween Jabor and industry is ex- 
pected in early spring. Contract 
between bituminous coal opera- 
tors and United Mine Workers 
expires on March 31 and both 
sides have given notice of seeking 
wage adjustments. 


Since steel and coal industries 
overlap, the steel organizing cam- 
paign is a vital element in the 
coming conflict. Nearly all other 
industries depend on these two. 


Large-scale strikes be 
avoided in the next few months 
so as to conserve resources for 
the crucial struggle. 


will 





| sale of land, 
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Planning on Broad Front to Eliminate Hazards and Reverse the 





Drift to Tenancy—Obstacles Still to Be Overcome 


yet broken in large sections of the 
wheat belt, with the result that 
Secretary Wallace suggested that 


| the country might be thankful for 


a near record prospective wheat 
area of 77,000,000 acres. 


| COTTON SHARE CROPPER 


Programs already in effect and 
plans announced and under consid- 
eration, when applied to the indi- 


vidual farmer, reveal the extent to | 
which the Federal Government is to | 


figure in his every day existence. 

As one example, there is the case 
of the tenant farmer of the South 
engaged in cotton growing. 

Today he may be waiting for one 
check from the Government and 
giving thought to the things he will 
need next year to qualify for an- 
other check. This time, the Gov- 
ernment paid him for shifting some 
of his acres from cotton growing to 
the growing of garden crops and 
grasses. His check was much smaller 
than it was during the last three 


; years when money was distributed 


on the basis of a contract to cut 


| production as much as 40 per cent. 


But now prices are higher and the 


| smaller check comes in handy, too. 
| The AAA is proposing essentially the 


same plan for next year. 

Other things are going on to show 
that the Government is watching 
out for him. Thus an agent of the 
Resettlement Administration was 
looking over the land to find whether 
it might better be taken out of use 
as ‘“sub-marginal”’—too poor to 
support a family. This could 
mean a chance to be moved at Gov- 
ernment expense to a better farm, 
while the landlord is paid for the 
property the Government takes over. 

Then there came another agent 
of the Government in Washington 
to investigate qualifications of this 
tenant to become a candidate for 
farm ownership on an experimental 
basis. Federal officials were inter- 
ested in finding types of tenants who 
might be used to demonstrate the 
practicability of a plan to reverse 
the long trend away from farm own- 
ership. 


MR. WALLACE IS DUBIOUS 


As Secretary Wallace explained to 
a meeting of Government officials 
and agricultural leaders meeting in 
the capital: 

“In 1880 three farmers out of four 
owned the land they operated; only 
one in four was a tenant. Today, 
two out of every five are tenants, and 
the three farmers who are still own- 
ers have seen their equity in their 
own land decline until it amounts, 
on the average, to considerably less 


| than half the land’s total value.” 


As the Southern farm tenant 
knows, the Government plans to 
start doing something about his sit- 
uation, but the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was not optimistic. 

“Throughout our history we have 
tried to help our people settle and 
stay settled on the land. Public 
land has not merely been sold at 
nominal prices; it has been given 
away, millions and millions of acres 
of it. And still tenancy has in- 
creased, farming by owners has de- 
creased, and the debt burden has 
mounted. If gifts of land did not 
seem to check tenancy and pro- 
mote ownership by operators, can 
we be any more confident that the 


favorable terms, will be an adequate 
answer to our problem?” 

This statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture tended to throw cold 
water on the prospect of the south- 
ern tenant to get a chance to buy a 
farm on credit from the Govern- 
ment. 


PERHAPS IN 230 YEARS 

So did other statements of Mr. 
Wallace. He found that between 
1930 and 1935 there was an annua! 
shift of 40,255 farmers from farm 
ownership to farm tenancy, and he 
said: 


“Assuming that there was a $4,000 | 
per farm investment it would re- | 


quire, at the rate of increase dur- 
ing the last five years, an appro- 
priation of $160,632,000 per year 
merely to take care of the increased 
number of tenants each year and 
would not provide for the 2,865,155 
farms operated by tenants in 1935. 

“The figure of $40,000,000 has been 


| suggested as being sufficient to | 


make a beginning toward financing 
the purchase of farms by tenants. 


If some way could be found to stop | 


the increase, and the sum of $50,- 
000,000 were used annually to reduce 
the number of tenant farms already 
in existence, at the rate of $4,000 per 
farm it would require about 230 
years to eliminate tenancy. The 


problem is of such magnitude that : 


many other approaches besides mere 
purchase and sale must be found if 


any appreciable improvement in the’ 
| situation is to result.” 


Not much enthusiasm remained in 
the tenant concerning his chances 
of getting a farm after that obser- 


| suggested a 


| some way should be found to assure 





Act, said: 





even at extremely 


| all other farmers. 





vation of the Secretary, but Mr. 
Wallace did have ideas to propose. 
And those ideas involve other meas- 
ures of control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus the Secretary of Agriculture | 


| proposed that one of the essentials | 


to a change of the trend toward 
tenancy is to stabilize farm income 
and another essential is to provide 
checks that will prevent land values 
from rising beyond a fair relation- 
ship with the stable farm income. 
These proposals had a_ definite 


| meaning to landowners of the coun- 


try, as well as to the tenants, and 
new sort of Federal 
Government activity. 

The Secretary also suggested that 


tenants that they will be paid for 
improvements they make on land 
and to protect them in their right 
to stay on the farm they operate. 


THE CORN-BELT FARMER 


But leaving the tenant problem, 
there is the further situation sur- 
rounding the corn belt farmer of the 
Mid-West. 

Like the tenant in the South, he is 
getting one check for his first year’s 
compliance with the Government’s 
program of soil conservation. His 
check is only a fraction of the size of 
the ones he received in 1934 and 
1935 when he was paid for cut- 
ting down his production of corn 
and hogs. 

Now the Government is plan- 
ning ahead for another year and its 
plans and pronouncements include 
new wrinkles showing the extent to 
which Washington will continue to 
figure in the life of a farmer. 

The corn belt farmer learns this 
time that to qualify for a soil con- 
servation check in 1937 he will need 
to plant no more than half of his 
base acreage tocorn. If more than | 
half are so planted then there will 
be deductions for each acre when 
the time comes to send a check for 
cooperation. 

To the farmer this means a meas- 
ure of production control which the 
Supreme Court has said is forbidden 
under the Constitution. But on 
that point H. R. Tolley, Administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Adjustment | 


“As to the relationship between 
production control and soil con- 
servation, you can not very well 
practice either one without getting 
a good deal of the other.” 


CONTROL THAT IS SOUGHT 


Yet, Mr. Tolley observed, some- 
thing more than indirect production 
control is going to be needed at | 
times in the future to prevent what 
he described as_ price-wrecking 
surpluses in the corn belt and else- 
where. 

“Nothing less than direct and ef- 
fective production control for spe- 
cific commodities will suffice in such 
emergencies,” he said. “In years 
when there were no such emergen- 
cies, the control plan could be in- 
operative. 

“All of the production control 
measures that have been tried thus 
far, valuable as they were, have re- 
vealed some shortcomings. The ad- 
justment programs of the AAA were 
rather expensive, when viewed 
solely from the standpoint of their 
efficiency in getting production con- 
trol. There were inequities in the 
Bankhead cotton control and the 
Kerr-Smith tobacco acts. 

“The farmers need a new and bet- 
ter plan. The new device should 
incorporate the best in the plans 
that already have deen tried, draw- 
ing upon the farmers’ experience 
with each of them for further im- 
provements.” 

Then came a significant statement 
of policy concerning corn belt and 
Mr. Tolley de- 





clared: 
“The legal difficulties involved in 


attempting to formulate such a pro- 


duction control program are appar- 
ent. But nevertheless it is hard to 
believe that the nation can not find 
ways to solve its pressing problems. 
If I understand the temper of the 
farmers correctly, they are in no 
mood to let legalistic barriers and 
fine-spun interpretation keep them 
from having equality with large 
corporations in meeting nation-wide 
problems of production and prices. 
And if they are almost buried once 
more under mountainous surpluses, 
I think they will be even less tol- 
erant of man-made barriers in the 
path of progress.” 


A LOOK AHEAD AT FARMING 

As it looks ahead in planning for 
American agriculture, the Federal 
Government thus is revealed to 
plan: 

1. Control of production of farm 
crops, directly and indirectly, as a 
means of insuring farmers against 
the price-depressing effect of sur- 
pluses. 

2. Some control over land values 
and over speculation in land, proba- 
bly through use of the lending pow- ! 


| return from South America. 


} use. 


ers of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

3. Start on a program of improve- 
ment in the farm tenant situation 


| through some means of protecting 


tenants in their tenure and of help- 
ing some of them to buy farms of 
their own on Government credit. 

4. Extension of the program of 
land purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to retire poor farm lands 
from use and to move the farmers 
on this land to better land. 

But that is not all that the Fed- 
eral Government plans in its pro- 
gram of help for agriculture. 

Thus, there is the situation con- 
fronting the wheat farmer in the 
spring wheat belt of the Dakotas 


| and Montana. Farmers in this area 


have had only about one fair crop 
in six years. They are faced now 
with continued dry weather and 
dust storms in the middle of win- 
ter. 

What to do? 

The Government has a plan for 
the farmer in that region. This 
plan was submitted by Mr. Wal- 
lace to President Roosevelt on his 
It in- 
volves legislation in the coming ses- 


| sion of Congress and some expendi- 


ture by the taxpayers of the coun- 


} try. 
| HEAVY WHEAT PLANTING 


Wheat growers of the country 


have planted in the winter wheat | 
| A. Wallace that as the Government 


belt and intend to plant in the 
spring wheat belt a total wheat area 


| of 17,000,000 acres—more acres than 


at any time since 1919 when war 
demands stimulated production. If 
those acres yielded even a normal 
production the output would be 


| above 1,000,000,000 bushels compared 


with domestic needs of 600,000,000 


bushels. 


But drought is threatening again 
to cut deeply into production with 


| the result that the huge number of 


acres may produce little more grain 
than the country needs for its own 
That would mean hardship for 
farmers in the stricken areas. 

So the Government is designing 
a system of crop insurance to pro- 
tect the wheat farmer from the haz- 
ards of weather. 

Like the cotton tenant and the 


| plans, this system 


| that the Government 


|} movement of 


| corn farmer the wheat grower gets 


a check for conserving the soil. He 
figures in the planning for assistance 
to tenants. The various plans and 
contemplated plans for production 
control are open to him. But in ad- 
dition there is to be crop insurance. 

The idea is this: In years of large 
production, the Federal Government 
would accept payment of crop in- 
surance premiums from the wheat 
grower in the form of some of his 
wheat. In years of drought no pre- 
mium would be collected. 


IN TIME OF PLENTY 


The wheat that was collected 


| would be stored either on the farm 
| or in elevators that the Federal Gov- 


ernment paid for, and in years of 
short crops, or when the yield 
failed to come up to the average, 
payments would be made to the 
farmer in the form of grain which 
he then could sell and realize on. 

The size of the premiums would 
vary with the regions of the coun- 
try, depending on the production 
experience of each farm. 

At first, according to present 
would be con- 
fined to the wheat grower during a 
period of experiment. Later it would 


| be broadened out as the Government 
| and farmers 


gained knowledge of 
the working of the plan. 

Running through the proposed 
new program is an idea of Henry 


helps farmers to control production 
and to gauge output rather closely 
to demand, there will be added need 
for large stores of farm commodi- 
ties to use in years of bad crops. 
This is referred to by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as an “ever-normal- 
granary plan.” 


PRICE-FIXING LOANS 

And then there are other controls 
intends to- 
continue. 

One of these is the price-fixing 


| loan, which has been used since 1933 
| in cotton and corn to bolster prices 


during marketing seasons when the 
those commodities 


tended to depress prices. The 





the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This machinery is to be tied in with 
the crop insurance and production 
control machinery. 

Another of these is the market- 
ting agreement under which the 
Federal Government utilizes its 
powers to help farmers organize to 
control the marketing of their prod- 
ucts. 

A third is the lending power of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
with its program to provide coop- 
erative credit for most of agriculture 


| On an interest basis that includes 
| some Federal subsidy. 


A fourth is the program of rural 


| electrification under which the Fed- 


eral Government utilizes its credit 
to encourage the extension of power 
lines into the rural districts of the 
country so that farmers may get 
electricity at reasonable rates. 


THE TASKS FOR 1937 


As Secretary Wallace said in part 
on Dec. 9: 

“In one sénse, agriculture’s fight 
has been won. I am not sure that 
farmers on the average are exactly 
as well off as the average of other 
groups. But I do know that there 
are large numbers of persons who 


; are unemployed or on work relief 


rolls, whose situation is no better 


| and probably not as good, as that of 


many farmers. Agriculture is no 
longer the forgotten industry in 
the United States. 

“A few years ago, equality was the 
main thing agriculture needed. But 
does the word ‘equality’ express all 
that agriculture wants to strive for 
in this new period? I have thought 
that perhaps a better phrase to sum 
up the present needs of farmers and 
the nation would be ‘agricultural se- 
curity’. This includes the idea of 
equality.” 














Crop insurance fits | 
| closely in with it. 


| TIDEWATER 


S |605 Boush Street 
agency for handling these loans is | 


SMITHFIELD 
SAUSAGE 


With your permission we 
will send two 1 lb. packages 
of our Genuine Smithfield 
sausage. This hearty break- 
fast treat is made from se- 
lected portions of peanut-fed 
pigs combined with certain 
rare spices that give a deli- 
cate, tangy flavor that will 
surely please you or your 
money will be refunded in 
full. The two pounds will 
come postpaid for only $1.00, 
Very lean and does not cool 
away like ordinary sausage, 
Send name, address and only 
$1.00. No risk. 


PROVISION COMPANY 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Public Works 
and Jones & Laughlin 


Jones & Laughlin products and services offer rich 
opportunities to all who are engaged in the design, 
fabrication and construction of the different pro- 
jects which comprise the vast field of Public 
Works. J&L manufactures many of the most 
important steel commodities that go into dams, 
locks, bridges, reservoirs, seawalls, highways, 
tunnels, waterworks, sewage plants and buildings 
of all kinds. The J &L engineering staff is able 
and experienced, and demonstrates almost daily 
its usefulness in directing the most economical 
application of these products. Jones & Laughlin 
is also in position to supply material completely 
fabricated for any type of job through the facilities 


of its well-equipped fabricating division. 
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POST ELECTION POST 
Vice President Garner (seated) signing the receipt 
for the first electoral votes officially reelecting 
President Roosevelt and himself, in his office at the 
Capitol. The votes from Pennsylvania were flown to 
Washington and were the first to be received. Stand- 
ing, left to right, Mathew McClosky, President of 
Pennsylvania Electoral College, David L. Lawrence, 
Pennsylvania Secretary of State. 





First Fruits of Conference 
On Peace in Americas 


As President Roosevelt sets foot 
again on his homeland, he receives 
word of the first fruits of the peace 
conference in Buenos Aires, over 
whose opening he had presided. 


Three pacts are agreed on, each of them marking 
a break with past policy pursued by the United 
States in its foreign affairs and giving a new mean- 
ing to the Monroe Doctrine. 

The first is a peace convention, calling for con- 
Ssultation among the 21 American republics when- 
ever the peace of the Americas is menaced either 
in this hemisphere or from without it. 

The second is a non-intervention agreement, by 
which the individual nations renounce the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other republics. 
American actions that would have contravened 
such an agreement, had it been in effect in the 
past, include: Temporary seizure of power in Cuba 
under the Platt Amendment, abrogated in 1934; 
assumption of responsibility for keeping order in 
Nicaragua and Haiti; invasion of Mexico to cap- 
ture of the bandit, Villa, in 1916. 

The third pact is an arrangement aimed at keep- 
ing war from the Americas by safeguarding neu- 
trality. It calls for banning export of war imple- 
ments and war materials to belligerent nations, 
and prohibition of loans to them. Provision is made 
for exceptions so that members of the League of 
Nations may carry out their obligations under the 
League’s covenant. 

Argentina is the leader of a small group which 
insists on reservations permitting the naming of 
an aggressor in case of war and taking action cal- 
culated to discourage aggression. (“Tide of World 
Affairs,” page 7.) 





Job Insurance Laws: 
A Last-month Rush 


The last-month rush of the States is 
on for the enactment of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation laws. Eight leg- 
islatures enact such measures, usually 
by almost unanimous vote, and others 
prepare for similar action before the 
New Year. 


Reason for haste is that a special Federal tax 
on pay rolls begins on Jan. 1, 90 per cent of tne 
proceeds to go to the States having approved laws 
for compensating workers who lose their jobs. ‘Those 
States which have no such laws get no refund. 

Nineteen States have job insurance laws ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. The eight ad- 
ditional laws, when approved, will bring the total 
to 27, leaving 22 yet to act before all the States 
and the District of Columbia blanket the nation 
with this form of social security statutes. Nine 
legislatures are considering laws or have been sum- 
moned into special session to consider them. 

Meanwhile a Federal District court at Montgoim- 
ery, Ala., declares the law adopted by that State 
unconstitutional, despite the fact that the Supreme 
Court had recently upheld a similar New York law, 
dividing evenly, four to four. 





Farm Tenant Problem 
And its Difficulties 


Preparing the way for a program that 
will encourage and aid farm tenants 
to become farm owners, the commit- 
tee which the President had asked to 
formulate a plan meets and listens to 
proposals, 


Placed before the committee first is the record 
of the Resettlement Administration, which has 
purchased 1,000 farms on which to set up former 
tenants in the farming business. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, while propos- 
ing a continuation of this policy on an experi- 
mental scale, calls attention to the pitfalls which 
have resulted in an ever-growing percentage of 
farm tenancy since 1880. 

One such pitfall is declared to have been the in- 
Stability of farm income in the face of fixed charges 
against the property and in the face of prices for 
city products artificially raised by tariffs. 

The antidote to such instability is pictured as 
production control and crop insurance, two neces- 
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sary elements in an ever normal granary. En- 
larged Federal powers, it is hinted, are required to 
make the first of these elements effective, the pres- 
ent soil conservation law being inadequate for the 
purpose. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wallace calls attention to the de- 
sirability of a change in practice which would im- 
prove the relationship of owner and tenant. Ten- 
ants, he asserts, are now penalized for making im- 
provements and for carrying out soil improvement 
practices which detract from immediate income. 
Such improvements belong to the owner, who may, 
as a result, raise the rental charge. 

The remedy: None, on the basis of present 
Federal powers. (‘Farm Security,” page 3.) 





Wealth and Taxation: 
Record and Prospect 


To what extent do income taxes bear 
down on persons of great wealth? 
The Internal Revenue Bureau gives 
an answer relating to 1935, showing 
the relative burden on those in higher 
and lower income brackets. Here are 
the chief facts: 


The 41 multimillionaires with combined incomes 
of 74 million dollars paid 4112 million dollars in 
taxes, which was 6.3 per cent of all personal income 
taxes collected. 

The 3,992,627 who reported incomes of less than 
$5,000 each paid 45 million dollars, or 6.8 per cent 
of the total. 

The remaining 86.262 persons who filed returns 
paid a total of 568 million dollars in taxes. 

Total number who actually paid income taxes: 
2,073,593. 

All these results fall under the income tax law as 
it was before 1936. The new law leaves the rates 
the same but is designed to obtain much more 
money through two devices. 

One is that dividends received are taxed in all 
cases and not merely when the individual’s income 
is large enough to bring it under surtax rates. 

The second is that corporations are taxed in such 
a way as to encourage distribution of dividends. 
Such distribution, it is calculated, will drive up 
many incomes into higher brackets, where they will 
be taxed at higher rates. (“Who Paid Income 
Tax?” page 13.) 





The “Forest Army” 
As a Permanent Body 


Devised as a form of emergency relief, 
Uncle Sam’s “forest army”, usually 
known as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC), is to remain as a per- 
manent part of American life—bar- 
ring highly improbable events. 
So its director, Robert Fechner, reports after talk- 
ing with President Roosevelt, who is declared to be 


preparing the necessary recommendations to Con- 
gress. Its permanent strength would be placed be- 


+ tween 300,000 and 350,000. Present 





strength: about 
350,000. 

Pay for young men enrolled in CCC camps is $1.00 
a day with the requirement that $25 a month should 
be sent to the families of enrollees. In most in- 
stances, such families are on the relief rolls. 

Work done by the camps, which are under the 
direction of Army officers, consists chiefly of im- 
provement of public forests by clearing of brush- 
wood, planting trees, reducing fire hazards and the 
building of small dams to retain moisture in the 
soil. In the event of disasters, such as floods, 
droughts ‘and forest fires, the workers have been 
pressed into emergency service. Work on national 
and State parks has gone forward rapidly with their 
help. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that a large 
part of the expense of the CCC is recovered to the 
nation in the form of enhancement in value of its 
natural assets. 

Probable attitude of Congress: In favor of per- 
manency. An attempt by the President to cut down 
the CCC to 300,000 in the last session met with 
effective opposition. (“Should CCC Be Made 
Permanent?” page 2.) 





The 13-Year Struggle 


For Minimum Wages 


Returning once again to the attack, 
the power of States to prescribe mini- 
mum wages for women seeks to pass 
the barrier of the Supreme Court. 


Four attempts in 13 years to have such a law 
upheld as valid have failed. The fifth is made be- 
fore the Court as the State of Washington argues 
that its law does not contravene the principle that 
property should not be taken from any citizen 
without “due process of law.” 

This phrase, as given substance by many deci- 
sions, has been erected into a guarantee of free- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
INAUGURAL SILHOUETTE 
Looking across the Capitol plaza from the Senate 
wing to where workmen are erecting the stands 
upon which Franklin D. Roosevelt will again take the 
oath of office as President of the United States on 
January 20, 1937. 








dom of contract, this guarantee being limited only 
when strong reasons in public policy so require. 
The Court is arbiter of the reasons. 

The first minimum wage law to be declared in- 
valid was a District of Columbia statute, which 
the Supreme Court, by a 5-to-3 decision, ruled out 
as unconstitutional The minimum wage was 
based on the amount necessary for subsistence. 

In 1924 an Arizona law was invaNdated on this 
precedent. In 1927 an Arkansas act was ruled out 
on the same ground. Finally, in 1936, New York 
sought approval for a statute in which the mini- 
mum wage was based partly on the value of service 
rendered by the worker. 

The Court, by a 5-to-4 decision, declined to re- 
verse the State court, which had declared that the 
earlier precedent applied to void this law. 





Charting Pathways 
For Credit Agencies 


Scene: A room in the Treasury 
Building. Characters: Secretary of 
the Treasury and ten men who man- 
age banking and mortgage assets of 
11 billion dollars. Purpose: To 
recommend action to Congress on the 
future of the United States Govern- 
ment as the world’s largest banker. 


Such is the gathering of the heads of the lead- 
ing agencies through which Uncle Sam has been 
lending to many citizens money borrowed at the 
low rates which the Governments credit makes 
possible. 

By reason of their combined functions they rep- 
resent Uncle Sam as the largest holder of loans 
to home owners, farm owners, railroads, banks, 
municipalities. They rule over the credit of the 
nation and the exchange value of its money. 

Conferees are unanimous in holding that the 
Treasury should be allowed to continue manage- 
ment of the huge stabilization fund of nearly two 
billion dollars. This involves continuation of the 
President’s power to devalue the dollar by an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. 

Most emergency lending agencies, it is agreed, 
are headed toward the _ liquidation stage, 
their rescue work over. Brunt of the next great 
money task is to fall on the Federal Reserve Board 
The task: Control of prosperity so as to make it 
widespread and as permanent as possible. (“Fi- 
nance Week,” page 12.) 





Attacking a Stronghold 
Of “Company Unionism” 


Assaulting a stronghold of “company 
unionism”, the rapidly growing Steel 
Workers union brings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board charges 
of unfair labor practices in a case 
overshadowing all previous ones of 
the type. 


The company concerned is the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, a subsidiary of the United States 
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DEFINITE word is being passed 


gress against 


compromise with 


* Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 


Congressional investigation of 
railroads already is having its ef- 








in high Administration cir- 
cles that Frances Perkins, now 
Secretary of Labor, will head a 
new Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Sich a development would 
mean that Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator, and mem- 
bers of the Social Security Board 
would work under her jurisdic- 
tion. i) 


* * * 


Speech of Chester C. Davis, mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, 
outlining a continued Government 
policy of “easy money” actually 
was written, by and with the con- 
sent of the other members of the 
Board as an expression of policy. 
Increasing pressure behind the 
scenes is being exerted against the 
proposed power pool for coordi- 
nating TVA and private sources 
of electricity. The recently ob- 
tained injunction against TVA 
expansion is consolidating resist- 
ance within the Administration 
and among certain groups in Con- 





private utilities in the TVA terri- | 


tory. 

* a & 
For the present the Army is one 
up in its argument against a policy 
of national defense which would 
continue to involve protection for 
the Philippines in the event of 
war, but the Navy is massing its 
arguments for a selling talk to 
convince the President otherwise. 
High Administration officials, in- 
cluding the President, are con- 
cerned about the approaching sit- 
uation in Congress where there 
will be scarcely enough Republi- 
cans to fill in committee assign- 
ments, leaving little ground for 
intelligent debate of complicated 
issues. 


The Budget Director is frowning 
on requests of the Social Security 
Board for funds to carry on an 
ambitious program of statistical 
work which would rival that of 
the Department of Labor. 


Agriculture, personally wrote the 
speech which is interpreted as his 
conversion to nationalism but he 
intended to convey the idea that 
this country should begin study- 
ing the course it would pursue in 
event of foreign war, not that it 
should begin a policy of strict na- 
tionalistic separation from the 
rest of the world. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue offi- 
cials say privately that they ex- 
pect the collection of social secur- 
ity taxes to be one of their major 
problems with a large number of 
injunction suits by employers 
likely. 
 e 2 

A move to force legislative action 
to expand the reclamation pro- 
gram in the Northwest is forecast 
by Capitol Hill observers. One of 
the principal projects contem- 
plated involves an appropriation 
for raising the height of Grand 
Coulee Dam to provide a reclama- 
tion project for part of the Co- 
lumbia Basin. 


fect on policies of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Officials 
say that a closer inspection of rail 
management is scheduled. 

*x x 
Strong opposition to the Walsh- 
Healey Act is being expressed 
privetely by purchasing agents of 
some departments. They contend 
that it is a serious handicap to ef- 
ficient performance of their func- 
tions. 
It is just beginning to be known 
that one of the major factors lead- 
ing to Dr. Tugwell’s resignation 
was the proposed set-up for the 
Resettlement Administration in 
the Department of Agriculture 
which would have given him the 
status of a minor bureau official 
and shorn the RA of most of its 
broad powers. 
Confidential word has gone out to 
talk down the idea of any White 
House move aimed at curbing the 
power of the Supreme Court or of 
changing the Constitution. 








—Wide World 
MORE BUSINESS—MORE COINS 
Better business conditions, according to Superintend- 
ent Dressel of the Philadelphia Mint, has created a 
heavy demand for “hard money.” Production of 
coins struck at the Mint for the period up to Decem- 
bér 1 was $28,926,787, far exceeding the previous high 
of $13,849,610 in 1919. Orders have come in so fast 
the Mint, working three shifts, 24 hours a day, has 
had to stop work on foreign orders. Photo shows 
Superintendent Dressel pouring coins into weighing 
machine. 





Steel Corporation, whose board of directors many 
years ago established a policy of the open shop. 

The company is charged with using coercion on 
workers in the matter of collective bargaining, suca 
coercion consisting chiefly of the organization of a 
company union in June, 1933, and requiring that 
all employes belong to it. 

In hearings before the Board, the company pleads 
first that the Federal law guaranteeing collective 
bargaining rights has no application to it, since its 
operations consist of :aanufacturing—and manu- 
facturing does not directly affect interstate com- 
merce. 

The second plea is that the company union bar- 
gains with the company, presenting on its own in- 
itiative thousands of complaints which have been 
settled in most instances favorably to the workers. 

On the other side, the chief steel union witness 
declares that efforts to bargain about wages were 
sidestepped, that the company union is supported 
by the management and no provision is made by 
which the workers can meet without the presence 
of spokesmen for the management, 

Reason for seeking to prove these points is that, 
if establisned, they constitute unfair labor practices 
forbidden by the law. (“Labor,” page 5.) 





More Watchful Waiting 
On Public Power Issue 


Back on the waiting list go those 
municipalities which had hoped to get 
a clear ruling from the Supreme Court 
on the Federal Government’s power 
to make loans to them for the purpose 
of building or buying their own elec- 
tric power systems. 


Reason for the delay is that the Court dismisses 
the first test case on the ground of erroneous pro- 
cedure by the iower courts. In so disposing of the 
suit of the Duke Power Company to have Green- 
wood County ,S. C., enjoined from receiving a loan 
and grant of this type from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Chief Justice Hughes declares: 


“There is no exigency here which demands 
Speedy settlement. Delusive interests of haste 
should not be permitted to obscure substantial re- 
quirements of orderly procedure.” 

Comments PWA Administrator Ickes: “This tech- 
nical decision of the Supreme Court. will result in 
further delay in some half a hundred projects if 
private power interests persist in dilatory tactics.” 

Amount of PWA allotments for municipal power 
systems: $50,089,891. 

Several comparable cases are now before Circuit 
Courts of Appeal. One or more of these promise to 
become test cases before the high tribunal. 

The decision delays the efforts of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to obtain outlets for its power. 
These efforts are further hampered by the grant- 
ing of a lower court injunction at Nashville, Tenn., 
preventing initiation of new developments until the 
injunction can be argued on its merits next March. 
Power companies allege that the TVA is menacing 
their business by competition—action which they 
hope to prove an unconstitutional exercise of Fed- 
eral power. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


War debt pay da} comes and passes. Added money 
in the hands of Uncle Sam: $231,315.50, paid by 
Finland. Total amount of installments due Dec. 16 
and unpaid: $161,805,538. Total amount in de- 
fault: $1,321,437,768. The French cabinet drafts a 
program of three-power negotiations with the 
United States and Great Britain for refunding war 
debts and for financial cooperation. 

America’s farmers have their best year since 1929. 
So reports the Department of Agriculture, estimat- 
ing gross farm income at 9,530 million dollars, which 
is slightly above that of 1930. Actually, the value 
of this income is considerably larger than in 1930 
since taxes are lower and the prices of the things 
farmers buy are lower. 

Filing the report of its hearings to date, the 
Senate committee on civil liberties notes, among 
other things, that between January, 1933, and Sep- 
tember, 1936, American industries have spent nearly 
half a million dollars on munitions for possible use 
in case of labor disorders. Additional appropria- 
tions for this committee are on the list of measures 
which organized labor is preparing to press when 
Congress meets. 
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Company Unions Fought by Elections and 
In Charges Before Labor Board 





(THERE are at least three | 


good reasons for taking a 
second look at the employe 
election held last week in the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) plant of 
the General Electric Company. 
It marks a new point in the 
continuing evolution of labor 
relations in America. 

The election was held under the 
auspices of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the city cooperating 
by the loan of its ballot boxes. Its 
purpose was the choice of a collec- 
tive bargaining agency for workers. 
The total number of ballots cast was 
9,144, of which 5,111 were for the 
Radio Workers of America and 4,- 
033 for the Workers Council, a “‘com- 
pany union” organized five years 
ago. The Labor Board accordingly 
certified the Radio Workers as the 
bargaining agency for all the em- 
ployes with the exception of office 
workers, who were not included in 
the plan. 

In the first place, this was the 
largest number of ballots cast in any 


such election held by the Board. 
| The second point of significance 
| is that the union chosen by the ma- 
jority of workers is a local of one 
of the national unions which are as- 
sociated with John L. Lewis’s Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
This union never was affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, and its link with the CIO 
increasingly marks out the CIO as 


Federation even though the ties 
have not been officially broken. The 
CIO is still officially a self-appointed 
committee of the Federation. 
Finally, the attitude taken toward 
the election by the general Electric 
Company contrasts sharply with the 
hostility shown by some corporations 
toward the part of the Board in de- 
termining who should speak for the 
employes. Gerard Swope, president 
of the company, declared that the 
management was strictly neutral. 
The company did not take the 
| stand that, being engaged in manu- 
| facture, it was outside the scope of 
| the Federal Government’s authority 
' to govern labor relations. In point 


| 


a separate organization from the | 





+ 


| of fact, no small number of com- 
| panies have secured injunctions on 
this ground to prevent the holding 
of such elections. 

The General Electric Company’s 
choice of permitting the election 
places it among the still larger num- 
ber of companies which have agreed, 
without legal challenge, to let the 
Labor Board clarify the workers’ 
| wishes in choosing bargaining agen- 
| cies, 

The result has decreased by one 
the number of employe representa- 
tion plans which require that all 
employes become members on be- 

| ginning their employment with the 
company. 


CARNEGIE STEEL CASE 

Quite otherwise is the situation 
in the case of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. The National 
Labor Relations Board has called 
hearings on charges of coercion 
brought against the corporation by 
the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and 
| Tin Workers and the CIO, with 
which this union is affiliated. 


In public hearings, the Board lis- 
tened first to the pleas that the case 
should be deferred until the Su- 
preme Court had decided a similar 
case already before it. J. Warren 

Madden, chairman of the Board, re- 
| plied that the Board could not take 

















+ Should WPA Rolls Be Reduced Now? + 


Neville Miller, 
Mayor of Louisville, Ky., 
answers: 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
of its entire group. For example, 
the Federal Government through its 
WPA has never taken care of all of 
the employables. 
I also think that as a whole the 
States have not taken care of their 


portion, which at present seems to | 


be the aged. 
I believe that if the present plan 
is followed and a program worked 


out where the Government will take 


care by a work relief program of 
those who are employable and the 
State take care, through old age 
pensions of the aged, the cities take 
care of certain groups of the unem- 
ployable and other features of the 
Social Security program used to fill 
up the gaps, we will have about as 
good a program as can be devised. 

(4) Are adequate standards of 
care of needy being maintained? 

It is the opinion of the welfare 
workers that the present standards, 
although perhaps better than the 
makeshift standards of a number of 
years ago, are still inadequate for 
care of the needy over a period of 
years. I believe the standards are 
for bare subsistence only and not 
adequate for any length of time. 

(5) What ts final solution of re- 
lief problem? 

I presume you are going to get some 
right snappy answers on this ques- 
tion. I do not believe that anyone 
knows although I do believe that 
a good many are working towards 
a solution and that as we go along 
we will perhaps work out some so- 
lution which will be along the line 
of a social security program. I shall 
continue this answer under the next 
question. 

(6) Do you think relief problem 
is permanent? 

I believe that with improved con- 
ditions the relief problem will lessen 
somewhat, but I also believe that 
the relief problem is a permanent 
problem and it will be with us from 
nowon. Employment will not pick 
up in the same proportion as busi- 
ness and due to various features 
in the business world such as in- 
surance, membership in unions, 
etc. 

I think we will definitely have to 
face the fact that we will always 
have a relief problem to face, as we 
had an unemployment problem of 
several millions to contend with 
even in the best times. 

For general remarks I would like 
to add the great difficulty of work- 
ing out a works program is that 
many of those who are on relief are 
able to work but it is difficult to 
work out a program which will take 
care of the various groups. In 
other words, a man who has been a 
clerk all of his life cannot be put 
to work digging sewers in the last 
years of his life, although he may 
still have a number of years of ac- 
tivity in his body. 

Another problem which is raised 
under question No. 4 is due to the 
different levels which are used to 
care for the needy. One State may 
maintain one level while another 
State maintains a different level or 
the Federal Government may main- 











tain one level in a State whilesome | 


other unit of government may main- 
tain a different level. 

The foregoing answers express 
not only my own opinions but also 
the views of the directors of the 
Kentucky Municipal League, who to- 
day met in conference here in 
Louisville. 


| 


Harold H. Burton 
Mayor of Cleveland, 
answers: 


EPLYING by number to the ques- 

tions in your telegram, I submit 
the following suggestions based on 
| experience here to date: 

First, WPA should take care of all 
needy employable cases. There are 
now nearly ten thousand employable 
cases on direct relief in this county 
not cared for by WPA. 

Second, no needy employable per- 
son now employed by WPA should be 
displaced. Removals from WPA 
should be limited to persons found 
no longer to be in need. 

Third, a Federal works program 
should be continued either with di- 
rect Federal assiistance to employ- 
ables not absorbed in the works pro- 
gram or WPA should approve mass 
labor projects for unskilled mar- 
ginal workers. 

Fourth, present Federal relief com- 
pensation provides adequate mini- 
mum standard in a majority of 
cases. Direct relief assistance from 
State and local funds in this coun- 
ty is below the recognized mini- 
mum standard. 

Fifth, final solution of the relief 
problem depends on increase of pri- 
vate employment. This calls for 
encouragement and development of 
inventions plus consideration of 
many questions, such as production 
and distribution, international rela- 





tions and monetary control as to | 


much of which programs cannot 
well be determined until further 
general recovery has been attained. 

Sixth, as to unemployables a relief 
program will continue to be neces- 
sary. At to employables it now ap- 
pears that, due to technological im- 
provements and population increase, 
a large number of healthy unskilled 
persons will be without employment 
for an indefinite period unless sub- 
stantial new developments take 
place in coordinating inventions, 
technical training, production and 
wide distribution of commodities, 
recognizing that there is no such 
thing as general overproduction on 
world-wide, or even nation-wide, 
basis of material things desired by 
the people of today. 





Harold E. Pomeroy 
Administrator, State Relief Ad- 
ministration, California. 


answers: 


ME: Frank Y. McLaughlin, Cali- 
~~ fornia WPA Administrator, sent 
to me your telegram of inquiry rela- 
tive to relief problems in Califor- 
nia. I shall list the questions and 
brief answers. 

Should WPA rolls be reduced? 

WPA rolls should be reduced only 
as rapidly as workers are absorbed 
by private employment or are other- 
wise found to be no longer in need. 

If you believe possible to reduce 
rolls, what proportion of 
workers could be laid off without 
causing undue hardship? 

Investigation of need status of se- 
curity wage workers in California 
being conducted now by the State 
Relief Administration. First results 
indicate probably fewer than 5 per 
cent of the WPA workers are dupli- 
cating security wages with continu- 
ing income from private employ- 
ment or other sources sufficient to 
care for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. 

Should present system of han- 
dling relief problems be continued? 

Substantial portion of those now 
receiving support can be considered 





normally employable and should be 
provided with work. The remaining 
portion of the load embraces those 
not competitively employable. For 
this group care by local governments 
with emphasis upon physical, occu- 
pational, and mental rehabilitation 
is needed. 

Are adequate standards of care 
for needy being maintained now? 

Standards are reasonably adequate 
both for the 70 per cent of the em- 
ployable load receiving security 
wages from WPA and the 30 per 
cent receiving direct relief from the 
State Relief Administration. 

This excludes those with less than 
one year’s residence in California, 
however. For this group there is 
emergency care only pending veri- 
fication of legal residence and no 
| care whatever for able-bodied unat- 
tached men. 
exist for a very large group of non- 
residents now in California. 

What is final solution of relief 
problems? 

Normal adjustments within the 
private business structure of the na- 
tion which over a period of years 
must take place in order to mate- 
rially minimize under-employment. 
Continued care somewhat as at 
present will be required while ad- 
justments are taking place. 

A substantial fraction of those 
now in need of public support are 
not competitively employable. For 
those, permanent care, rehabilita- 
tion, and systems of self-support will 
be required. Part of the final solu- 
tion will be found in sound plans for 
retirement when employable years 
are over and in systems of reserves 
for care during times of abnormal 
unemployment. 

Do you think relief problem 


aterttienstingiamas _ en 





is 


| permanent? 


Yes, but to a much lesser extent 
than at present. Under-employ- 
ment can and must be largely met 


| by private business or the cost will 


| be borne by taxes. 





relief | 


A dispropor- 
tionately large non-competitively 
employable group resulting from oc- 
currences of the past five years will 
require care of a semi-permanent 
nature. 





John Taber, 


Ranking Republican Member, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, 


answers: 


HE rolls of the WPA should be 

reduced and tapered off to end 
by May 1. 

They can be cut 50 per cent im- 
mediately. 

We must get rid of relief em- 
ployment distributed as a political 
plum, and maintained solely for 
that purpose. 

The present standards of han- 
dling relief supply very little relief 
to those in need, and cost so much 
more than the needs demand that 
our treasury cannot stand the load. 

A system of Federal aid to local 


administered relief in the hands of 





the best local people is the only way 
out. Federal contribution even must 
cease as soon as possible. That is 
the permanent solution in my opin- 
ion. 

The relief problem is of course 
permanent but not as a Federal 
proposition. Any other position pre- 
Supposes that American economic 
maladjustments—such as we have 
had for four years—were goirc to 
last forever. I cannot subscribe to 
that. 

I believe that some day the man 
who is ready to work will again be 
able to make a living. 


Acute need problems | 


| a holiday until the tribunal rendered 


labor; C(\O USES NEW WEAPONS 


its decision. 

Argument centered about the 
question of the nature of the “com- 
pany union,” or employe represen- 
tation plan. 

The Company declared its inten- 
tion of supporting with determina- 
tion this plan, which was initiated 
in June, 1933. The plan was de- 
scribed as a contract with the em- 
ployes, the management asserting 
it would respect its obligations under 
the contract through every possible 
lawful effort. 

In support of his statement that 
there was, in connection with the 


plan, no intimidation or coercion of | 


employes, L. H. Burnett, vice presi- 
dent of the company, cited the large 
number of demands made openly by 
employes and solely on their own 
initiative. Of 4,204 such demands, 
he said, 2,514 were acted on favor- 
ably to the men, 218 were compro- 


| mised and 1,090 were denied. 


| he declared, was forced on 


Elections were declared to be en- 
tirely in the hands of the workers, 
with the ballotting secret and the 
zounting of ballots done by workers. 

In reply Elmer J. Maloy, who is at 
the same time a company union of- 
ficer and a leader in the Steel Work- 
ers’ Union which laid the complaints, 
said that the workers had no op- 
portunity to reject the plan, which, 
the 


| workers, ready made by the man- 


agement. Those who supervised the 
elections, he added, were chosen by 
the management, and no provision 


| was made in the plan for meetings 
, of the employe representatives apart 


from management spokesmen. 
ee * 


| WEST COAST SHIP STRIKE 


In the shipping strike that has 
tied up a large part of the shipping 
on the West Coast, a formula has 
been agreed upon for settling the 
major controversies between the op- 
erators and two leading unions. 

On the chief issue in dispute, the 
control of hiring halls, a compromise 
was reached, with the unions to be 
left in control of the halls but on 
the understanding that the shippers 


| should receive the men they ask for. 


What this amounts to is that 
union men only will be hired, but 


| that the shipping companies may 


exercise choice in the particular un- 
ion men they wish. Thus while the 
unions obtain what is in effect a 
closed shop, this is to operate in 


such a way as to prevent the unions 





from rotating employes among dif- 
ferent employers. 
The unions allege that continuous 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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+ UNCLE SAM'S FISCAL OUTLOOK + 





+ 


No New Taxes Planned—Hopes Held For 
A Balanced Budget by 1938 





ME. ROOSEVELT, back at 

his White House desk after 
a month's absence, immediately 
tackled the problem of Govern- 
ment finances. 

Spending policies, lending 
policies, taxing policies, money 
policies all came under review 
in a series of conferences with 
department heads, financial ad- 
visers and leadérs in Congress. 


Out of the sessions came these 
pronouncements: 

1. There is hope for obtaining a 
definitely balanced budget by 1938, 
owing to 
(Dem.), Mississippi, described as a 
volume of Treasury receipts “be- 
yond all expectations.” 
taxes are planned. 

2. There will be repeal of some of 
the minor nuisance taxes, which 
cost nearly as much to collect as 
they yield, but accompanied by re- 
enactment of the important reve- 
nue yielders. 


tions in the new surtax on the un- 


| come to remove palpable inequities, 
but no change in the principle of 
the tax, which is strongly favored 
by both the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

4. There will be a renewal of the 
lending powers of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

5. There will be continuation of 
the $2,000,000,000 currency stabili- 
zation fund and of authority in the 
President to make a further change 
in the gold content of the Ameri- 
ean dollar. 

6. There will be need for about 
$500,000,000 to carry WPA through 
the remainder of the present fiscal 
year, with estimates of the cost for 
the year beginning next July 1 to 
' be delayed until March or April. 


BACKING STRONG IN CONGRESS 
Attending the conferences at which 
these matters were decided were the 
President; Henry Morgenthau, jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury; Marri- 
ner S. Eccles, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; Senator Harri- 


what Senator Harrison | 


No new | 


son, 
nance Committee; Representative 
Doughton, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
Speaker Bankhead of the House. 

In view of the one-sided party 
line-up in Congress, with the oppo- 
sition reduced to a small minority, 
conclusions reached at the White 
House conferences are accepted as 
almost certain of approval. 

What those conclusions mean in 
more detail is afforded by official 
comments and by an analysis of 
official reports on the financial oper- 
ations of the Federal Government. 


BALANCED BUDGET FORECAST 


Concerning the budget outlook, 
Mr. Eccles said: 

“It is my belief that there will be 
very little more borrowing by the 
Federal Government. With the large 
Treasury balances, with the assets 
which are being liquidated bringing 
funds into the Treasury, together 


| with tax revenue, I feel that the 
| market will not be given an oppor- 
3. There will be some modifica- ,; 


distributed portion of corporation in- | 





tunity to take substantial addi- 
tional issues of Government securi- 
ties, even though the budget is not 
technically balanced. 

“I believe thoroughly that a tech- 
nically balanced budget will be 
reached by 1939, and that a bal- 
anced budget, so far as having to 
go to the market for additional 
funds is concerned, will be reached 
by 1938.” 


WHAT OFFICIAL FIGURES SHOW 


This view was echoed by Senator 
Harrison. Itisa view held by Treas- 
ury Officials, as well. But what do 
the official figures disclose? They 
reveal that for the first five and 
one-half months of this fiscal year 
the Treasury shows the following 
record: 

Collected from taxes, $1,865,627,000, 
as compared with $1,700,636,000 in 
the same period one year ago. 

Paid out, exclusive of debt retire- 
ments, $3,122,980,000 as compared 
with $2,990,892,000 in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Leaving a deficit this year to date 
of $1,257,352,000 as contrasted with 





$1,290,255,000 in the same period of 
1935. 
Those figures raise the question: 


Where does the prospect of a bale 


| 


| anced budget «cme in? 


The an- 


| Swer given by officials is that the 


chairman of the Senate Fi- | 


income figures do not yet reflect the 
effect of the new income taxes, nor 
of the coming payroll taxes, while 
the outgo figures show the effect of 
the unusual outgo for drought re- 
lief. WPA is shown in this period 
to have spent $918,000,000. 

Actually, Treasury officials explain, 


| a technically balanced budget is 


one in which debt retirement and 
future social security obligations are 
covered by current revenue. But, for 
practical effect, the budget becomes 
in balance when the Federal Gov- 


| ernment no longer needs to borrow. 


| corporation earnings. 


PROSPECTIVE TAX BURDEN 

As for taxes: 

The plan is to continue nearly all 
present indirect taxes, such as man- 
ufacturers’ excise taxes, stamp taxes 
and nuisance taxes, including the tax 
on gasoline, on motor vehicles, on 
electric energy and on theater ad- 
missions. A few taxes in this field on 
which collection costs are high and 
yields low may be repealed. 

Senator Harrison heid out the 
hope to business men that there 
might be rather important changes 
in the new surtax on undistributed 
He referred 


| to some easing of the burden on 


debt-ridden companies and to some 
exemptions to concerns that used the 
money for plant expansions. 
However, important Government 
Officials advised newspaper men that 
any important changes in that di- 


l rection would be vigorously opposed 
| by the Treasury which expresses a 
| determination to prevent any at- 





tempt to open any loop-holes. What 
modifications are made, according to 
Treasury advices, will be strictly 
limited in scope to deal with special 
situations, largely affecting small 
and medium-sized corporations. 


CONTROL OVER CURRENCY 

Decisions in the field of money 
management were regarded as of 
special importance. They are un- 
derstood to involve: 

1, Continuance of the stabilization 
fund on a secret basis, with opera- 
tion left in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but with 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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Mr. Frank Lloyd, ace director for 
Paramount, wants to hear the 
music he likes best whenever he 
feels in the mood for it. That's 
why he continually adds to his 
Victor Record Library. 
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“Nightly the World’s Great 
Musicians Stage Brilliant 


says FRANK LLOYD 


Producer of Paramount’s 
**Maid of Salem” 
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It’s one of the most vital things happen- 
ing in American homes today .. . this 
universal awakening of interest in good 
music. It’s an interest you can share in, 
just as so many other Americans do, 
through the new Victor Higher Fidelity 
Records. For they bring living music 
into your home! This is due to RCA 
Victor's perfection of the Higher Fidelity 


HELEN JEPSON 


process... which records and repro- 
duces every sound of every musical in- 
strument with perfect naturalness. Like 
Mr. Frank Lloyd, you want to be able 
to hear the music you love best, when- 
ever you feel in the mood for it...and 
the best fulfillment of that desire is to 
own Victor Higher Fidelity Records, 
and an RCA Victor Phonogtaph-Radio. 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera, Thursday, December 24, and Saturday 


afternoons thereafter. 


And the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., 


E. S.T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 


RADIO CoRPORATION 


Radio City, New York 





RCA Victor 9-U-2 combines Higher Fidelity Phonograph with 
Magic Brain Radio with Magic Eye, Magic Voice, $300. Other 
Phonogtaph-Radios $69.95 up. Record Players, $16.50 up. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDINGS 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN, IN D MAJOR (Beethoven) 
Fritz Kreisler—The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by John Barbirolli 


JEWELS OF THE MADONNA~INTERMEZZI Nos. 1 and 2 
COPPELIA~VALSE AND ENTR’ ACTE (Delibes) (Wolf-Ferrari 
Mi lis S h 


Eugene O; d ymphony Orchestra 


LOUISE~DEPUIS LE JOUR (Charpentier) 
THAIS~DIS-MOI QUE JE SUIS BELLE (Massenet) 

Helen Jepson with Orchestra, conducted by AJexander Smallens 
INDIAN LOVE CALL ~ AH! SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE 
Jeannette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
GOODNIGHT, MY LOVE TAKE ANOTHER GUESS 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra 


IT’S DE-LOVELY YOU'VE GOT SOMETHING 
Eddy Duchin and his Orchestra 
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A Shift in Routine: 
From Deck to Desk 


HE air-conditioned atmosphere of 
the White House Executive Of- 
fices tempered the leap from tropic 
summer to Washington winter. But 
for the President there was no gentle 
transition from the easy rise and fall 
of the Atlantic to the whir of the 
‘wheels of Government, as the ma- 
chinery slid into high gear the past 
week. 

What might have been the triumphal march from 
dock at Charleston to doors of the White House 
became a funeral procession. 

Requests that no official welcome would be made 
when the cruiser landed made it a purely formal 
affair. But before the officers and crew stood at 
attention in their bright uniforms for their final 
farewell to the President, the flag-draped coffin 
bearing Gus Gennerich had been swung over the 
ship’s side and ashore. 

The next day the simple services of the Lutheran 
Church were heard in the East Room, whose glit- 
tering chandeliers have reflected the life of and 
color of the mansion’s social life for more than a 
There was no elaborate ceremony, nothing 


century. 
ostentatious: it was like the career of the man 
whose devoted service was now over. President, 
Cabinet officers, policemen, a few close acquaint- 


ances and relatives made up the little group. 

1igh-piled wire basked faced the President 
his desk, tanned, healthy and apparently, 
according to his wife, a little ughter than when he 
left. His first visitor was Admiral Cary Grayson, 
Chairman of the Inaugural Committee. Too many 
people were on their toes demanding a celebration 
worthy of the name to hold off some kind of an 
announcement. Vice-President Garner also at- 
tended the conference 


ALL “LOVE A PARADE” 

The issue at stake was “how simple does an in- 
auguration ceremony have to be to exemplify 
simplicity.” 

The conference produced a new adjective. Al- 
though the word “simple” stood, “colorful” was 
added. That seems to mean that there will be a 
parade at least, but that the marching units will 
be limited to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, West Point 
and Annapolis cadets and Governors of the States. 
Early estimates gave about an hour and three- 
quarters for the cavalcade to pass the well-known 
given point. And this period is about all even the 
hardiest esthusiast could stand, if the predictions 
of Admiral Grayson’s favorite almanac go wrong. 
That oracle declares the day will be fair and warm 
for a Washington 20th of January. But Washington 
can do things and has, in January, that might 
even put ear muffs on a man from Medicine Hat. 

However, with disciplined military doing the job 
there will be no delays and plenty of color. 

Jackson’s home, the Hermitage, is to be the in- 
spiration for the stands and lumber has been lying 
in wait for the word that would set the hammers 
ringing for some time. 

With this weighty matter off his mind and into 














The President's Week 








OFFICIAL “CALLING WEEK"—FROM BUDGET 


TO 


CABINET TO INAUGURAL PLANS 





THE PRESIDENT RETURNING FOUND— 


Governor Paul V. McNutt (left photo), of Indiana, 
ready for a conference that observers speculate may 





lead to a Cabinet appointment; Vice President John N. 
Garner (center photo, right), with a word of greeting 





—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World Photos 


and Admiral Cary T. Grayson (right photo, left), Chairman of the Roosevelt inaugural committee, ready for a conference on inaugural cere- 
mony to take place next month. Admiral Grayson shown chatting with Lieutenant Larry Seaman, veteran member of the White House Guards. 





the idle hands anxious to end their idleness, the 
President went through an agenda that offered a 
cross-section of routine. Acting Secretary of State 
Moore was on the list, presumably anxious for per- 
sonal word of the progress of his chief in South 
America. Or perhaps to touch gently upon the 
question of foreign ambassadorships waiting to be 
plucked from the political plum tree, 


But the calling list by no means revealed the de- 
tails of the President’s day. One thing that awoke 
a denial from sources not far from the Presidential 
desk was the report that there would be a shake-up 
in the official family, involving changes of cabinet 
heads and others whose resignations are always 
politely tendered at tne end of each administrative 
term. 


Other matters to be considered, the budget mes- 
sage, the message on the state of the union and 


the inaugural address were all matters that could 
not be shoved very far into the background. 

As the abbreviated week rushed to a close, De- 
partment Heads appeared in the Executive Offices 
in the order of their pertinacity or the importance 
of their missions. 


THE FLOOD OF PRINTING 


The Public Printer, rubicund and august, August 
Giegengack, whose girth and placidity have in- 
creased since, dressed in olive drab, he put to bed 
“Stars and Stripes” as the “Battle of Paris” raged 
about him, came in to discuss how government 
departments could be curbed from flooding the 
Capital with sheets of statements from multo-litho- 
graphing and other machines, when the Govern- 
ment Printing Office was built to handle such mat- 





ters, and money appropriated for the purpose. 


| 





Another task before Mr. Giegengack is the prepa- 
ration of a suitable brochure which will contain the 
President’s speeches in South America, copies of 
which have been asked by various officials and 
others. 

The effort now is to concentrate all these effotts 
under the watchful eye of the Government Printer, 
and thus reduce duplication and expense. 


Robert Fechner, daddy of the CCC, was another 
caller who appeared to talk over the plan to make 
the camps a permanent institution instead of an 
emergency agency, a matter discussed, from various 
points of view, on Page Two. 


RELIEF FROM TAXES 

The men who have to worry about expenses were 
on hand in full force. Senator Pat Harrison, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, after his 


| 





conference reiterated that taxes were talked but 
wouldn’t be invoked at the coming session. On the 
contrary, he declared that “the whole tax situation” 
was discussed, “with the view of eliminating . . 
nuisance taxes... also... with reference to debt« 
ridden corporations... .” 

For that consummation, devoutly to be wished for 
—the balanced budget—the Senator was “hopeful” 
of results by 1938. Representative Doughton, chair 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee, was 
also present. 

Speaker Bankhead, confident that his own tenure 
of office would continue while the struggle for House 
leadership echoed about him, talked of many things 
with the President: Government reorganization, 
that bane of patronage seekers and goal of econo- 
mizers; the RFC and the CCC-and, as might be 
surmised, the South American trip. 

When it came press-conference time there was 
the expected gathering of welcomers and after in- 
formal greeting the questions began to pop like 
machine guns. 


THE WELCOME TO THE PRESS 

The President looked radiantly healthy, but, un- 
like some of the Secret Service and newspapermen 
who accompanied him, no heavier. He indicated 
that he would take his message to Congress in per- 
son, as he had before. He stated that, personally 
and impersonally, he would not enter into the House 
leadership fight. 

There was a chance for a litle banter when some- 
one asked about the possibility of a trip to the 
Philippines. Enough cruises had been planned, he 
said, to last 25 years and they provided a choice 
for the next four years, he was sure. 

As to the Argentine Sanitary Convention the 
President said he believed it was a question of hon- 
esty—beef is the issue and hoof-and-mouth disease 
the obstacle. It was unfair to bar shipments from 
an area because other areas contained disease. He 
hoped the Senate would ratify it. 

There was another piece of comedy relief in- 
jected when some one asked if the President was 
going to take Senator Borah “for a ride.” Before 
election the President had promised a trip on the 
yacht “Potomac” if he were elected, if the Senator, 
then a possible opposing candidate, would do as 
much for him. The President assured his questioner 
that when the yacht was in condition, he would 
make good his promise. 

Considerable comment in press circles had been 
stirred up by a magazine article advertised as au- 
thentically predicting the President’s plans, among 
them, establishing a “minimum honesty” in the 
press. 

The President hadn’t seen it, before or after it 
was printed. So that was that. 


CABINET CHANGES DISCOUNTED 


The questions of new appointments came up but 
there was no news. Meanwhile it had been stated 
on convincing authority that there would be no 
shake-up in the Cabinet and many a palpitating 
heart resumed its normal beat. 

On Friday the members of the official family met 
and among the matters, never reported or recorded, 
the President admitted was to be the question of 
building the two proposed battleships. 

With the preparation of his two important mes- 
sages before him and the accumulated work which 
was waiting, the President turned toward his study 
as a promised snowstorm brought the first “sug- 
gestive chill” of Christmas weather to the capital. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








Two Great Forces That 
Shape Nation's Farm Policy 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
JT IS commonly believed that the Untied States 


never had a truly national agricultural policy 
until after the World War; but the country has al- 
ways had a national agricultural policy. 
In the period of westward migration, of rapid 
land settlement, and of ruthless exploitation of 


natural resources, the policy was negative. It was 
mainly one of noninterference with the private ap- 
propriation of land for use or misuse. 

Despite its laissez-faire character, we cannot call 
that procedure a mere lack of policy. It expressed 
a definite philosophy and, indeed, a definite pro- 
gram. It was what the dominant forces in the 
country wanted and what the majority of the peo- 
ple at least tacitly accepted. Our national agri- 
cultural policy in the nineteenth century reflected 
the belief that national welfare could best be pro- 
moted through individualism and unrestricted com- 
petition... 

Exploitation, in short, created the need for con- 
servation, and simultaneously excessive competition 
generated a need for corrective regulation. It is 
because our forbears went too far in one direction 
that we must now move in another. 

In the transition from the old to the new agri- 
cultural philosophy there is no sudden break with 
the evolutionary trend, and no capricious impro- 
vision of new doctrine. On the contrary, the link 
between the old exploitation and the new conser- 
vation, and between the old unregulated competi- 
tion and the new principle of cooperative adjust- 
ment, is direct and close. ... 

In the shaping of American agricultural policy 
we can distinguish two great controlling forces, 
each of recent origin. First, of course, is the dis- 
appearance of the open frontier and the resulting 
pressure of population on the resources available 
with its threat of soil wastage and soil destruction. 

Second is the world-wide growth of economic 
regulation, not only in trade but in production. 
Governments are assuming greater and greater 
responsibilities for the regulation of commerce both 
domestic and foreign, and industry is becoming 
cartelized throughout the world. 

Into an economic system of that kind, a purely 
competitive, wholly unregulated agriculture will no 
longer fit. These two great forces seem destined 
to exert an increasing influence which will express 
itself in legislation and policy no matter what po- 
litical party may be in power. 

Modern agricultural policy in the United States 
is not the arbitrary invention of an economic group 
with a special interest to promote but is a national 
response to an altered economic world. It is not 
merely an attempt to deal with temporary evils 
but a profound readjustment to permanently 
changed conditions—(From the annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Dec. 16.) 
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Problem of the Jobless: 
Where Lies the Solution? 


By HARRY H. WOODRING 
Secretary of War 


For many years changing conditions in our na- 

tional economic life have tended toward inse- 
curity of employment. Forty-three years ago two- 
thirds of the population lived by agriculture and 
one-third was dependent upon industry and trade. 
Today, the situation is reversed,... 

This change alone has had much to do in the 
creation of involuntary unemployment. Some un- 
employment we have had with us always... .Even 
in the so-called prosperity years of the 1920’s the 
estimates range from one and a half to three and a 
half million jobless, exclusive of agriculture. Now, 
when we add to these, those voluntarily unem- 
ployed, of which there are in most prosperous times 
more than a million, we have always had a sub- 
stantial number of our population engaged in no 
productive activity. ... 

This constant labor displacement in agriculture 
gave us little concern until after the war, because 
the expansion of the agricultural industry itself, 
not only absorbed its own displacement but took 
on additional workers. However, during the post 
war period the absorption declined and several mil- 
lion workers left the farms seeking employment 
elsewhere or remaining unemployed. ... In the de- 
pression years of 1930, 1931, and 1932 there was a 
net movement toward the farm. Since then the 
movement is again reversed away from the farm 
at over 200,000 yearly. Certainly, the present out- 
look for the future in agriculture points to greater 
and greater labor displacement, which may involve 
the necessity for unemployment benefits or some 
assistance to that important industry. 

It is probable that without some form of se- 
curity the farmer may say to himself: “Why work 
on the farm even at wages comparable to those in 
industry when I don’t get the benefits under the 
Social Security Act which are available to other 
workers?” The condition bears careful scrutiny and 
planning for the future. 

A complete return of prosperity will not solve 
all of the difficulties of unemployment. A greater 
business improvement will not alone solve the un- 
employment problem. 

Heretofore, with very few exceptions, the business 
leaders of our country have given little thought to 
the relation between employer and employee. They 
failed to grasp the fact that in these days when 
firms employ workers in the hundreds and hun- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
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dreds of thousands there is imposed upon them a 
social responsibility to the employees and the com- 
munity.... 

Isn’t it a strange paradox that a nation of one 
hundred and thirty million people, which can boast 
of half the wealth of the entire world, should be 
saddled with the problem of several million unem- 
ployed? I am convinced that industry and busi- 
ness, once it sets itself to do so, can solve this prob- 
lem. 

In handling it, there must be at the outset a 
thorough realization that the problem is a sociologi- 
cal one as well as an economic one, containing two 
opposing forces; costs and profits on the one hand, 
and human beings with their standards of living 
on the other, the solution of which lies in a proper 
balance of the two to the mutual interest of labor, 
industry, and the community. ... 

The workers of America do not want charity; 
they want good steady jobs and a reasonable eco- 
nomic security, and it is up to the American com- 
munity to provide them. ... 

Do not become alarmed about the taxes involved 
—if this program succeeds, as I think it will—it will 





ultimately replace within the community all poor 
farms, homes for the aged—many of the eleemosy- 
nary institutions with their present costs and give 
to our people a security commensurate with the 
| ability of our great country. 
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Passing a Social Security Act and making it ef- 
fective in all our States will not solve the unem- 
ployment problem. It cannot be solved with mil- 
lions idle yet compensated by industry and the 
government. Men must be employed and industry 
also must benefit by such employment. 

How far shall the Federal Government go? That 
certainly depends upon how much industry itself 
will accomplish. Not many will deny that in times 
of stress such as the recent depression which we 
have now left behind, Government must step in to 
relieve the situation whether it be with relief rolls, 
public works, or some other form. The important 
point, however, is that flexible plans for such ac- 
tion must be well prepared in advance, in order 
that government may take up the problem when 
all other means have failed. 

Meanwhile, it is imperative that at this very time 
an effort be made to shift workers to private en- 
terprise as quickly as possible. This may be difti- 
cult to do for a number of reasons which readily 
Suggest themselves to you. Nevertheless, labor or- 
ganizations, industry, and the people must act with 
real determination to bring this about, because the 
longer the various aid activities exist, the more dif- 
ficult it will be for the Federal Government to de- 
mobilize its costly relief rolls and public projects. 

You can see that the human problem of unem- 
ployment, some aspects of which I have touched 
upon, is of tremendous proportions, full of ramifi- 
cations, and cannot be solved over-night. Yet, it 
must be solved. The future of our democratic in- 
stitutions may depend upon it. It can be solved only 
by industry or government or both. Much can be 
done by both, but the lion’s share rests upon in- 
dustry. 

We who call ourselves practical business men— 
in politics we call ourselves conservative liberals— 
do not want government in business any more than 
is necessary. But we must have the cooperation of 
industry and business with the Government in the 
shaping of national policies. 

If industry will not do what it should, I am certain 
the people will exert some other force outside of 
industry which will make action obligatory. If in- 
dustry does not help solve this problem there should 
be increased action through governmental control. 

Do we want private initiative of industry to cope 
with the problem of unemployment or do we want 
to leave it entirely in the lap of governmental legis- 
lation? I feel confident American industry and 
business prefer the former and will soon vigorously 
tackle the task —(From an address before the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Board of Trade, Dec. 14.) 


+ 





The Role of PWA In Aiding 
Public Health Progress 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior and Administrator of 
Public Works 


T THE beginning of the Roosevelt Administration 
our country was suffering from a grave eco- 
nomic malady. In doing its part toward effecting 
an economic cure, the Public Works Administration 
necessarily found itself concerned with many prob- 
lems directly or indirectly connected with public 
health. 

From the beginning the Federal Government 
through the PWA cooperated with local communi- 
ties eager to put their jobless to work at tasks that 
would produce lasting benefits. In this cooperation 
the communities have always taken the initiative, 
requesting support for projects that they deemed 
most desirable. ... 

I do not need to point out to you the importance 
of a pure water supply as well as proper sewage dis- 
posal to the general health. Today, as a result of 
Public Works activities, many communities, depend- 
ing for their domestic water supply on the backyard 
pump, or on streams of doubtful purity or on water 
imported by the barrel, find themselves able to 
draw from new and reliable sources. They have 
built, with Federal aid, new pumping stations, new 
reservoirs, and chlorination and filtration plants. 

Just as essential as pure water to the mainte- 
nance of public health are modern means of sewage 
disposal. Even large cities are included among those 
whose antiquated systems threaten the well-being 
of their residents. Many communities still follow 
the barbarious custom of directing untreated sew- 
age to the nearest river. Thousands of citizens are 
forced to draw their domestic water supply from 
streams which are used for waste disposal also. The 
PWA program of sewage systems and disposal and 
treatment plants embraces nearly 900 undertakings 
constructed at a total cost of $318,700,000. 


The first action of our Government to improve the 
housing situation in this country was the establish- 
ment of the Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration. Fifty vast housing developments 
in 35 cities and in two insular possessions, built 
with PWA funds, will provide model homes for 25,- 
000 families at rentals that they can afford to pay. . .. 

The construction program of the Public Works 
Administration has included over two-thirds of all 
hospitals built during the past three years. PWA 
has increased the capacity of American hospitals by 
50,000 beds; has financed approximately $130,000,000 
of hospital and institution construction; has pro- 
vided for new modern buildings and for additions 
to and rehabilitation of old structures and for mod- 
ern equipment.—(From an address at cornerstone- 
laying ceremonies for a PWA project, dormitory 
and cafeteria, at the Medical College of Virginia, 
Dec. 1.) 
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lide of World Aiairs: PAN-AMERICAN PROGRESS ON PEACE PACTS 


THE Buenos Aires Confer- 

ence seems bent on giving 
the new world Christmas 
greetings of good-will at least. 
If the conventions and resolu- 
tions unanimously approved so 
far at the parley in the Argen- 
tine Capital are disappointing 
to some of their sponsors be- 
cause they have been shorn of 
binding effect, there is grati- 
fication over the lofty senti- 
ments which are being crystal- 
lized in pact form. 


Three important snags were en- 
countered during the week in com- 
mittee sessions where proposals are 
stripped of their controversial phases. 

One serious difference was on the 
Subject of neutrality. This was 
smoothed out when the American 
delegation agreed to changes in form 
but not substance of its original pro- 
posal. 

Another difference arose from the 
suggestion to establish a Pan Amer- 


ican court of international justice. It | 


was quickly agreed that considera- 
tion of this matter should be de- 
ferred to the Eighth Conference of 


American States scheduled for Lima, | 


Peru, in 1938. 

The third difficulty arose when a 
subcommittee brought in a report 
suggesting establishment of an 
American League of Nations. Heated 
discussion that followed impressed 
delegates with the wisdom of post- 
poning further consideration of this 
proposal. 


xerk 


NEUTRALITY CONFLICT. — The 

controversy over neutrality arose 
when Argentina suddenly decided 
that the coordination and neutrality 
proposal suggested by the United 
States, and initialed by all the dele- 


Important Projects Approved, But Western League 





| Of Nations and Court Plan Are Laid Aside 


| 

| gations in committee on Dec. 12, 
should be revised before being pre- 
sented to the plenary session. 


tee, the proposal called for the co- 
ordination of the existing peace 
pacts. 


carry out the obligations of these 
pacts, the new convention declared 
| that it was desirable to work out a 
| means of consultation and coopera- 
| tion. A provision in the original 
American draft for setting up a 
| committee of all the American For- 
| eign Ministers and the Secretary of 
State as a permanent standing con- 
sultative committee had been pre- 
viously deleted. 
As first approved, in case war- 
| prevention efforts failed, the con- 
| Sultation would determine whether 
a state of war existed and neutral- 
ity should apply. Imposition of em- 
bargoes on arms, ammunition, im- 


plements of war, loans and other | 


financial aid would then be con- 
sidered, in line with the municipal 
| legislation of each state. 
| Argentina feared conflict between 
| the agreement and its obligations 
| under the League of Nations Cove- 
| nant, especially the clause calling 
for sanctions against an aggressor. 
| It led in insistng on more defi- 
| nite “escape clauses” to the effect 
that the pact would not interfere 
with obligations under the League, 
especially involving a war outside 
the Western Hemisphere. Moreover, 
Argentina reserved the right to 
| furnish raw materials and faod sup- 
| plies to civilian populations of bel- 
ligerent nations. 


As originally approved in commit- | 


To strengthen a united purpose to | 





PROJECTS APPROVED.—In addi- 
tion to approving finally the co- 
| ordination and neutrality pact, the 
; Conference in plenary session dur- 
| ing the week has adopted, among 
| others, the following measures: 

Protocol Relative to Non-Inter- 
vention—This pact affirms the Hull 
doctrine promulgated at the 1933 
Pan American Conference at Monte- 
video that the intervention of any 
American State “directly or indi- 
rectly, and for whatever reason, in 
the internal affairs of any other of 
the parties” is “inadmissible.” Latin 
| American delegates jubilantly hailed 
| this document as signalizing the end 
' of a unilateral Monroe Doctrine. 
| Convention for the Maintenance, 
| Preservation and Re-Establishment 

of Peace—Under this pact the signa- 
| tories agree that whenever war any- 
| where threatens the peace of the 
Americas, they will consult together 
as to some method of mutual co- 
operation. 

A convention for the fostering of 
intellectual and cultural cooperation 
through the mutual exchange of 

teachers and students. 
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ROUBLE IN CUBA.—While dele- 
gates at Buenos Aires sought to 
| lead the American nations along the 
paths of peace, there were rumblings 
| Of trouble in Cuba. 

On Dec. 14 legislative action was 
completed on the liberal constitu- 
tion sponsored by the Gomez ad- 
ministration, leaving only approval 
by a constituent assembly necessary 
before it comes into effect. The 
document is both socialistic and 
nationalistic, providing, among 











Democracy vs. Fascism: Old World Strife + 
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ATIN-AMERICA may be 

thousands of miles from 
the Spanish civil war and the 
struggle to divide Europe into 
fascist and communist camps, 
but it is close enough to reflect 
strongly the political tides of 
the Old World. 


It was against such a back-drop 
as this that President Roosevelt 
presented his plea for democracy as 
the hope of peace at the opening of 
the Buenos Aires Conference. His 
audience represented governments 
that are increasingly sensitive to 
Europe’s political fashions as against 
American democracy. 

That this should be so, is quite 
natural. There are strong racial and 
cultural roots reaching from South 
America back to Europe. Moreover, 
the political heritage and tempera- 
ment of the people make the South- 
ern Hemisphere fertile ground for 
anti-democratic forms introduced by 
migrating minorities. The old terms 
of liberals and conservatives have 
already given way to those of com- 
munists and fascists. 

Spain’s former colonies of the New 
World are watching the civil war in 


the Iberian Peninsula with mingled | 


feelings. They range everywhere 
from outward support of the Va- 
lencia Government as shown by 
Mexico, to the support of the rebels 
as declared by Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua in their recognition of the 
regime of General Francisco Franco. 
Observers offer the prediction that if 
an authentic poll could be taken of 
the Americas on their sympathies in 
the Spanish civil war, there would 
be an overwhelming declaration 
favoring the rebels. 


RESENTMENT TOWARD SPAIN 

This attitude toward the former 
mother country in its present day 
troubles is not dictated solely by 
racial and cultural sympathy. Two 
other factors enter. One is a grow- 
ing feeling of resentment for efforts 
made by Spain in recent years to 
get these republics to look to it for 
advice and help. The other is a 
strong anti-communist sentiment 
reflected in the trend toward fas- 
cism in many of these countries. 

Latin America, instead of looking 
toward Madrid for guidance, 
been depending on other countries, 
notably France. The fascist and 
nazi trends in the governmental pat- 
terns can be traced to population 
minorities of Italians and Germans, 
and in two instances—Bolivia and 
Paraguay—to frustrated expansion- 
ist desires. 

Important reasons why fascism 
and nazism find fertile ground on 
which to thrive in South America 
are found in the political back- 
ground and temperament of the 
people. 

When Spain’s New World colonies 
severed their ties with the mother 


has | 


| lines. 


country at the beginning of the last 
century, they were suddenly faced 
with the problem of breaking over- 
night with 300 years of traditions 
of one-man rule and substituting 
government by the people, which 
had been the fashion after the 
American and French revolutions. 

This sudden metamorphosis se- 
verely taxed republican principles, 
and more than one compromise had 
to be struck between democracy 
and monarchy. 


WHEN FREEDOM CAME 

In the colonial period the illiter- 
ate masses had been totally ignor- 
ant of government processes. With 
the achievement of independence 
and its effect on their political, social 
and economic life they became rest- 
less. Leaders began trying to mold 
their opinion, interpreting the new 
freedom along North American 
But the people soon lost in- 
terest except at time of revolu- 
tions, of which there have been 
many, thus giving leaders an op- 
portunity to build their personal po- 
litical power. 

The Latin Americans are by na- 
ture conservative, intensely patriotic 
in a local sense, possessed of a strong 
sense of personal loyalty, and de- 
voted by tradition to the one-man 
idea of government. These char- 
acteristics have also combined to 
give dictators wide opportunity in 
Latin America. 


“STRONG MEN” ASCENDANT 

At the present time, six of the so- 
called Latin American republics are 
headed by men who have not been 
elected by constitutional means. 
Five of them, Peru excepted, are 
governed by men put in power by 
the military. These six republics 
are: Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay and Peru. 

Almost without exception “strong 
men” head the governments of the 
Americas whether they were elected 
or seized office by a coup. Strength- 
ening of their positions is made 
comparatively easy by the tend- 
ency of Latin American nations to 
shift their constitutions with every 
passing political wind. 


ADVERSE TO COMMUNISM 

With the exception of Mexico, 
communism has been pretty well 
driven out of Latin America. The 
state below the Rio Grande was ex- 
perimenting with this doctrine be- 
fore the Soviets, although it has not 
gone as far as Russia. 

Communism was able to gain a 
foothold in Mexico because of the 
Indian problem—a situation which |! 
is likewise a problem for Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Peru. This form was 
originally instituted in Mexico to 
give land to the Indians and to teach 
them to read and write. 

In 1926 a Soviet trade commission 
was established in Buenos Aires to 
act as the headquarters for activities 
to gain markets for Russia in South 
America. But the Argentine Gov- | 


Throws a Shadow on New World Peace 


| ernment grew increasingly suspi- 
| cious of political activities of this 
branch of Amtorg, and in 1930 drove 
it out for taking sides. 

Then the commission moved on 
to Montevideo. By 1935, however, 
the Uruguayan Government was 
quarreling with the organization. 
The latter appealed to the Russian 
Government for aid. In December 
of that year, diplomatic relations 
were severed between the two na- 
tions as a result of the incident. 

Now it is rumored that the Soviets 
have secretly moved their South 
American headquarters to Peru. This 
report is significant in view of the 
fact that, like Mexico, Peru has its 
Indian problem. At the same time, 
it would seem that the Government 
is keeping a strict watch for any 
communistic signs. President Bena- 


| vides, with his military cabinet and 


the constituent congress, has re- 
fused to recognize the recent popu- 
lar election of leftist Luis Eguiguren 
because he was supported by a radi- 
cal organization with international 
connections. 


TREND TO RULE BY FORCE 

Naziism and fascism have taken 
hold to varying degrees in a number 
of the countries, depending on the 
composition of the population. Vari- 
ous semi-military organizations des- 
ignated by the color of the men’s 
Shirts are being formed in prescribed 
European fashion. 

For example, Argentina, where 
some 50 per cent of the population 
is Italian, has a strong fascist group. 
General-president Justo is backed by 
rightists, the army, industry, society 
and the church. 

The Italians of Brazil have formed 
the Green Shirts while President 
Vargas supported by the army 


| maintains an iron grip on the coun- 
| try. 


Chile, with its large Italian popu- 


| lation, and tendency to retain a con- 


| stitutional democracy, 


| best organized 


has at the 
same time the most enthusiastic and 
fascist group in 
Latin America. 

Paraguay, headed by Dictator 
Franco, is deliberately setting up a 
totalitarian state modelled after the 
corporate state of Italy. Irked by 


| its frustrated desires with regard to 


the Chaco, this little country is tak- 
ing a cue from both Hitler and Mus- 


| solini by building a military ma- 


chine that will enable it to gain its 
place in the sun. 

Bolivia, also in the hands of a 
military dictatorship as a result of 
the Chaco war, is likewise planning 
to achieve its ambitions some day 
by military force. 

Eduador, with its Indian problem, 
is struggling against both right and 
left factions, with a military group 
in power. 

Colombia has a liberal regime 
while Venezuela, now that it has 
been rid of the 30-year dictatorship 
of Gomez, appears to be trying to 
adhere to democratic principles. 


| other things, 


for expropriation of 
private property, social security and 
the breaking up of large estates. 

Two days later Col. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, the army leader, without 
whose support no president has 
been able to stay in power in Cuba 
Since Dictator Machado fled in 1933, 
was being heard from. 

Batista’s adherents introduced a 


bill calling for a tax of 9 cents a 


bag on sugar, the 
which would be used to establish 
rural schools to be controlled by the 
army. Sugar-cane workers marched 
on Havana on Dec. 17 to demand 
passage of the bill which President 
Gomez’s liberal followers have 
pledged themselves to defeat. 

Batista, therefore, has turned to 
new strategy. He is trying to line 
up sufficient members of the con- 
gress to impeach the president. 
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GPANISH DEVELOPMENTS.—The 


United States, in spite of the iso- 
tion of ocean, frequently feels the 
influence of Europe’s troubles. 

On Dec. 18, the State Department 
announced that the coast guard cut- 
ter “Erie” had been in the line of 
fire from a Spanish vessel in the 
port of Gijon. Press reports said 
the attacker was under rebel com- 
mand. 

Meantime, the Spanish civil war 
is dragging on into the winter with 
increasing possibilities of foreign 
involvement. 
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revenue from 





Germany has issued what ob- 
servers interpret as a polite refusal 
of the recent request of Great Brit- 
ain and France to join in mediation 
efforts. 

British Foreign Minister Eden 
frankly admitted to the Commons 
on Dec. 18 that “non-intervention 
has not realized our expectations.” 


work out funding agreements with | 


| 


The government of Catalonia has 


found it necessary to reorganize its 
government, presumably on pres- 
sure from Moscow, to oust certain 
Trotsky sympathizers and include 
true believers in the Russian Soviet 
regime. 
e® & @ 

War DEBTS.—Perhaps it was in- 

creasing fear of a general Eu- 
ropean war growing from the Span- 
ish conflict or from a Germany 
clamoring anew for colonies, that 
made Dec. 15 slightly more than the 
usual “war debt default day” in 
Washington. 

On that date around $155,000,000 
was due from twelve European na- 
tions. Of course, Finland kept its 
record spotless with a check for 
$231,315.50. But all of the rest of the 
debtors sent “regrets”. 

France, however, indicated it is 
willing to open up the subject of 
war debts with the United States. 
In Paris Premier Blum appointed 
the financial and political veteran, 
Georges Bonnet, to become a spe- 
cial envoy to Washington after the 
first of the year to talk over the 
Subject of the debts. 

The so-called war debts consist of 
ten billion dollars in loans and 
credits advanced during and im- 
mediately after the war. In 1922 
Congress created a commission to 


each nation. The total back debt 
with interest was fixed at around 
eleven and one-half billion dollars 
with slightly more than ten and 
one-half billion dollars interest to | 
be paid over a 62-year period. 

On conclusion of the agreements, | 
payments were made regularly un- 
til 1932 when the Hoover morator- 
ium was agreed on to relieve pres- 
sure on Germany. At the end of 
this period the following year, Fin- 
land, Great Britain and Italy re- 
sumed regular payments, the latter 
two asking for a reconsideration of 
the debts. While Finland continued 
meeting its obligation in full, Great | 
Britain and Italy next made “token” 
payments and then dropped back 


| into line with the defaulters. 


| announced to the Commons on Dec. 
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JAVAL ARMAMENT.—With the 
~ Washington and London naval 
treaties about to expire, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, First Lord of the Admiralty, 


17 that Britain was planning to keep 
five cruisers which were due to be 
scrapped under the pacts. 
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K PNAPING OF CHIANG KAI- 

SHEK.—Among the reasons why | 
London may wish to keep its naval 
power at top-notch, in addition to | 
fears for Europe, are new worries 
over the Far East. 

Géneralissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, 
China’s strong man of recent years, 
was still a captive in Shensi Prov- 
ince of the anti-Japanese Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-Liang a week after 
he had been kidnaped Dec. 12. Re- 
ports that he had been executed 
have been denied, as negotiations 


proceed for his release. Rumors 
that both Russia and Japan have 
had a hand in this strange drama 
of the Far East have been circulated 
widely as well as vigorously denied 
in both capitals. 

The Marshal had been increas- 
ingly irritated because his superior, 
the Generalissimo, would not turn 
and fight the Japanese for their 
penetration of China, and for the 
Nanking government’s anti-com- 
munist campaign. Chang hates the 
Japanese because of their part in 
the death of his father, and in 
driving him from the over-lord- 
Ship of Manchuria. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 





























GO AS YOU PLEASE 


See Japan, China, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, India, South 


Africa . . . any countries 
you wish .. . on one inclu- 
sive ticket. Take 75 days or 
up to two full years. Stop 


wherever you like for as 
long as you like. Go Round- 
the-World for as little as 
$579.90! Get booklet of six 
most popular world tours 
from YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Na- 
tional 0758, 












































widespread activity. 


carry off the rain. 


ing room, 





from storms; copper gutters, 
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gaged in loaning money 


Copper will be found in the brass pipes 


and will last longer because rust will not gain a foot-hold. 


Housing is the order of the day. The present shortage 
of modern housing accommodations is placed by authori- 


ties as high as 1,500,000 units. New agencies are en- 





are moving upward and vacancies are decreasing—all these are indicative -of the 
movement for more and better homes. Copper stands to share extensively in this 
Copper will be there in the wiring and electrical fixtures 


of the new homes, in the air-conditioning apparatus and the refrigerators. : Al 


_—_—. 


that insure a free, full flow 
of water, and in Everdur Metal—a strength-of-steel copper alloy widely used for 
non-rusting hot water tanks. Perhaps a durable copper roof will shield the home 
leaders and flashings are almost certain to 
Copper will operate the radio, the telephone, Sone 

the electric lights—brass rods will sustain the draperies and curtains, bronze will 
screen the windows. Ornaments and statuary of bronze will adorn library and draw- : . 
and finally, the heir of the home and its greatest treasure 
will sleep wa in his blanket secured with stout safety pins. a And even 


they are brass! Anaconda metals in a multitude of fabricated forms are making 


it possible to build better homes Bia which will cost less to live in 


\NACONDA 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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for housing, rentals 
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Business Platform 
Appraised by Press 


HE “Declaration of Principles,’ 
adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, pledging “co- 
operation with the Government in 
promotion of economic and social 
progress,” is viewed generally by the 
press as evidence of a national de- 
velopment that promises much for 
the nation’s welfare. However, com- 
ments from 19 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers stress the view- 
point that the action of the Associa- 
tion fails to show complete harmony 
with the Administration's aims. 


“It was indicated by the industrialists,” accord- 
ing to the Newark Evening News (Ind.), ‘that they 
would sturdily oppose panaceas they did not be- 
lieve in, as, for instance, an arbitrary 30-hour week 
expansion of production and lower prices, which 
were declared to be the only effective antidotes of 
unemployment. 

“Industry, facing realities more squarely than it 
has in more than a decade, is coming to recognize 
what has been a fundamental fault with our eco- 
nomic structure. It sees now what were the ‘zones 
of danger’ and ‘points of tension’ that the Hoover 
committee on social trends warned against four 
years ago in telling of the ‘astonishing contrasts’ 
in organization and disorganization to be found 
side by side in American life. 

“They are the maladjustments that have resulted 
from permitting too great a lag between institu- 
tional change and social change, a condition whica 
went unnoticed in blind adherence to supposedly 
inflexible traditions.” 

“How much more tenable would have been the 
situation of the manufacturers,” states the Muske- 
gon (Mich.) Chronicle (1nd.), “if, a year ago, these 
same interests while standing staunchly by their 
principles as to Government competition, govern- 
ment regimentation of private industry, and their 
right of ‘constructive criticism,’ had recognized as 
frankly as they have in their pronouncements this 
year the compelling forces that were moving the 
Administration, the compelling necessity of recog- 
nizing the crisis forced upon the country by the 
failure of the economic machinery of the nation, in 
whose operation they had so large a part, to func- 
tion. 

“How much wiser to recognize that even the 
economic unsoundness of some of the Administra- 
tion policies was a necessary concession to a com- 
pelling public mandate, the kind of mandate that 
cannot be ignored in a democracy.” 


THE RIGHT TO PROTEST 

“It is reassuring,” thinks the New York Times 
(Dem.), “to have the note of cooperation sounded. 
This is not to say that business men have no legiti- 
mate fault to find with the policies of the Admin- 
istration; some of its measures (the Public Utilities 
Act is a good example) have been unnecessarily re- 
pressive and others (here the penalty tax on un- 
distributed corporation profits could be cited) have 
shown an impressive lack of foresight. Certainly 
business men who dislike and distrust such policies 
have every right to protest against them... .” 

“It ought to be possible for the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers to cooperate with the Ad- 
ministration. This program calls upon industry to 
put ‘responsibility for the national welfare’ above 
the sucessful operation of private business; it urges 
‘creation of economic security for all’; it summons 
business ‘to keep its own house in order, exposing 
its policies at all times to public scrutiny’; it recom- 
mends cooperation with the Government ‘in a con- 
structive manner at all times.” : 

“This is more than an offer of a truce. It is a bid 
for partnership in a joint effort, and as such it 
ought to be met with a friendly response from 
Washington.” 


“EQUAL TREATMENT FOR ALL” 


“Although repeating its emphasis upon ‘certain 
fundamentals inherent in the American system,’” 
declares the San Antonio Express (Ind.), “the asso- 
ciation closes its declaration of principles with the 
significant line, ‘industry seeks an era of good feel- 
ing.’ 

“The basic doctrines upon which the leaders in- 
Sist were repeated so often during the campaign 
that restatement hardly is necessary now. First is 
the assertion that Government should confine its 
‘control’ to preserving equal treatment for all and 
enforcing fair play, holding open the door to indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. Beyond that, ‘Fed- 
eral control of production is indefensible and 
against the public interest.’ Certainly the elec- 
tion landslide has not voided those principles. 

“Business and industrial leadership hopes to, 
and doubtless will, find a basis, for cooperating 
with the Administration without yielding ground 
upon those fundamental points. That position 
may be described as ‘support along with con- 
structive criticism’—the most helpful attitude pos- 
sible.” 

“The new program represents progress with a 
big P,” concludes the Buffalo Times (Ind.), and 
that paper feels that, ‘translated into deeds, it will 
result in an America of happier, more prosperous 
and more secure people”. 


NOT THE ENTIRE “NEW DEAL” 


“It does not swallow the New Deal at a gulp,” 
Says the Asheville (N. C.) Times (Dem.), “but 
manifests discrimination, putting forth an im- 
pressive effort to reconcile the interests of business 
with the objectives of the Administration. 

“Thus the manufacturers ask for a balanced 
budget and for what they call a more practical 
method of taxing surpluses. 

“They admit weaknesses and abuses in the cap- 
italist system and offer aid in their eradication. 
They approve social security, good wages and 
hours, abolition of child labor and sweatshops, 
suppression of excesses in speculation and then 
iron hand for monopoly. They say that low prices 
are necessary to assure the absorption of the prod- 
ucts of mass operating industry.” 

“There should be no suppression of honest opin- 
ions on the part of business,” states the Washing- 
ton Post (Ind.) “merely for tactical reasons. Frank 
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Cartoonist Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


A Two-Man Job 





and friendly interchange of views does not imply 
subservient acquiescence in policies of which in- 
dustry actively disapproves or timidity in making 
constructive suggestions. After examining all sides 
of a question with an open mind, business men 
should not hesitate to be both vigorous and spe- 
cific in their dissenting opinions. 


“VEILED CRITICISM” 

“The N. A. M.’s declaration of principles is nota- 
bly weak in its profusion of vague assertions and 
its avoidance of direct constructive criticism. 

“The most specific recommendation urging a cen- 
sus of the unemployed is open to serious objection 
because of the difficulties of such an enumeration 
and the fact that data on unemployment, to be 
useful, must be revised daily. 

“That sort of current information can only be ac- 
quired through a comprehensive system of employ- 
ment exchanges such as we are now establishing 
under the United States Employment Service. 

“Otherwise, the association’s comments. are 
more in the nature of veiled criticisms of Admin- 
istration policies, thinly camouflaged by promises 
of support and cooperation.” 


‘Threat of a Boom: 
Will It Be Forestalled? 


FFORTS of the Securities and Ex- 

change Commission to prevent a 
speculative boom are recognized by 
all commenting newspapers to be 
timely, justified by fear that infla- 
tion may lead to a later depression. 
In the judgment of 73 per cent of 
commenting newspapers, these ef- 
forts constitute sufficient warning. 


The conviction on the part of some editors that 
the experience of an unprecedented depression 
will give support to the measures that may be taken 
by the financial experts of the Administration is 
the outstanding fact in the current search for 
safeguards against speculation. 

In this connection attention is given to the con- 
trol program advocated by Chairman Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve System, which includes a balanced 
budget, with retirement of Government debt, cur- 
tailment of excess bank reserves, prevention of 
further capital imports, and increase of taxes 
which foreigners must pay on their investments 
here. 

“Every coin with ‘boom’ on one side has another 
side inscribed ‘disaster,’” says the Miami (Fla.) 
Daily News (Dem.), with the comment that “it is 
possible to stop a runaway recovery, but it takes 
nerve, and usually some muscle.” 


FORECASTS DRASTIC MEASURES 


“The demand for higher investment yields,” 
thinks the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “cannot be 
held back unless and until the most drastic meas- 
ures are taken to stop it, such as a sweeping ad- 
vance of the re-discount rates charged to member 
banks by the Federal Reserve Banks. No move- 
ment of this character has yet been suggested by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 





“As long as the Secretary proves able to sell his 
bonds thus inexpensively, we doubt if any effective 
steps will be taken by the Federal Government, or 
any of its agencies to halt another boom based on 
the existing low rates for money.” 

“The American people would be greatly misled,” 
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declares the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “if they were 
persuaded to believe that control of the stock mar- 
kets would have any fundamental influence on the 
growth of a new inflationary boom. To believe 
that would be as foolish as to believe that heat 
waves could be prevented by control of the ther- 
mometer.... 

“This time the Goverment’s debt and the belief 
that it cannot be controlled are playing a far 
greater part in the current rise than are the op- 
erations of ‘over-the-counter’ brokers or any other 
traders.” 


HIGHER MARGINS APPROVED 


“The requirement that the prospective investor 
buy on a 55 per cent margin instead of 25 per cent,” 
says the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “is one which 
the majority of the brokerage concerns and the 
public at large deem desirable.” 

“This must be the first time in our history,” ac- 
cording to the Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.), “that 
we have approached a boom with anything but 
unbounded hope in our hearts, and the sign is a 
good one.” 
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LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked.) 


Sales Tax Proposal 

Sir:—Here is my system of taxation 
which I think is fair to all and a hard- 
ship to none. I propose a general manu- 
facturing Federal sales tax, the percent- 
age arranged to yield the necessary pub- 
lic funds. This percentage can easily be 
regulated. One collection agency, the 
Federal Government, the only collection 
agency, to appropriate to the various 
States in accordance to their needs. This 
system will be simple, the taxes inex- 
pensive to collect, and I believe it 
would prove satisfactory. 

All producing investments, securities, 
mortgages, etc., should pay income tax 
because of these holdings. . © | 
duty that belongs to all if this country 
is to survive. 

Because of the general manufacturing 
Federal sales tax and income tax, I would 
give the home owner and farmer a break, 
offer some incentive to be thrifty, some 
inducement to strive to own that home 
or farm. I would exempt from taxation 
appraisal value up to $7,000 to the home 
owner and resident farm owner. Income 
from real estate would pay income tax; 
but if no income, no tax.... 

There is too much of the nation’s sup- 
ply of cash invested in nontaxable 
securities. As a result those that have 
taxable holdings are overtaxed. Accord- 
ing to records, there are 22 thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of taxes in this country to- 
day. There is something wrong. not in 
Denmark, but the United States of 
America. Our system of taxation is very 
much out of balance... . 
Sylvania, Ohio. L. L. WICKTER. 

x * * 


Transactions Tax Scheme 

Sir:—To more equitably distribute the 
benefits of improved machines, the re- 
ceipts of money by those who actually 
use the machines should pay for the 
governmental agencies which enable 
them to do so. ... Our chaotic system 
of taxation has enabled 80 per cent of 
our most profitable transactions to 
escape taxation almost entirely. To ad- 
just these conditions Congress should 
levy a 5 per cent money received tax, 
applied to every transaction within the 
United States whereby money or its 
substitutes actually change ownership 
in excess of an individual exemption to 
every citizen or inhabitant of $2,000 a 
year. 

Forty per cent of this 5 per cent tax 
should be divided among the States in 
proportion to population and be used in 





lieu of all existing levies for State, 
county and school purposes, the surplus 
to be used to provide for the aged and 
destitute unemployables and reduce ex- 
isting obligations. The 60 per cent re- 
tained by the United States could be 
used to balance the normal budget and 
provide for the complete development of 
our water resources in combination with 
flood control, irrigation, water for use 
of cities and communities, soil conser- 
vation, reforestation, conservation of 
natural resources and eventual canaliza- 
tion of our main streams. Tariffs, in- 
come, inheritance, alcohol, tobacco and 
other internal revenues would be used 
for gradual reduction of our national ob- 
ligations. MORRELL TOMLIN. 
Houston, Texas. 
xk 


Distribution of Buying Power 

Sir:—According to Government report, 
the average farm hand earned 15 cents 
or less per hour for work last year. Ac- 
cording to the Pathfinder, the farmer 
earned less than the farm hand. 

They could not buy enough goods of 
the factory which was paying labor 60 
cents or more per hour for his labor. 
So Government paid the farmer for the 
pig he did not raise to enable him to 
buy the goods of the factory, which paid 
the man for the hour he did not work. 

If when we have improved machinery, 
after allowing ample profits to induce a 
constant effort for more goods and bet- 
ter goods, then what is gained by labor- 
saving machinery would go toward mak- 
ing goods cheaper, all the people would 
be benefited and could buy more goods 
with the same money. But if you allow 
all the benefit to go to one-fourth of the 
people, they can buy more but the three- 
fourths must buy less. 
Ashland, Il. E. E. JOHNSON. 


xe 


Differing Impressions 

Sir:—Your paper is too prejudiced 
against ‘ne Administration, while claim- 
ing to be nonpartisan. 
Clarendon, Tex. Cc. W. BENNETT. 

Sir:—Yours is a pro-Administration 
paper, all for the New Deal, and while 
many of the policies of this Adminis- 
tration have turned out satisfactorily, 
all of them do not, and I wish to keep 
on open mind. ALVIN TIDBALS. 
Guilford, Ct. 


Sir:—The most outstanding thing 
about The United States News is its im- 
partiality. It does rot give just one side 
of an issue, but both sides, and that is 
something the average newspaper does 
not always do. FRANC: A. DYKES. 
Baltimore, Md. 





The Argentine Cattle Embargo 

Sir:—In reading your paper as I do 
from week to week, I have very gen- 
erally been in agreement with its poli- 
cies, and if not in agreement, I have 
felt the statements made were fair and 
to which, as a fair-minded citizen, I 
could take no exception. 

I cannot feel, however, the statement 
contained in your issue of Nov, 23 rela- 
tive to the embargo against Argentine 
beef is in accordance with the facts. I 
think if you will consult the Bureau of 
Animal Industry you will be convinced 
that this embargo is exactly what it pur- 
ports to be, namely, a protection against 
the introduction of the hoof and mouth 
disease into this country, and is not, as 
your article would indicate, a tariff em- 
bargo in the guise of sanitary protec- 
tion. 

I have been in the cattle business some 
22 years: I have never been so unfor- 
tunate as to have the disease break out 
in my herd, but there have been during 
that time at least two very serious out- 
breaks in this country. These have cost 
both the Government and the cattle man 
a large sum of money, and if we can 
believe the officials connected with the 
B. A. I., these outbreaks were traced 
to ships unloading from Argentine. 
Sterling, Colo. A. A. SMITH. 
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A Gesture of Good-Will 

Sir:—On Nov. 30 in your editorial com- 
ments you say: “Only those who have 
followed the sad record of the relations 
between the United States and the gov- 
ernments of the countries to the South 
of us can really appreciate the epochal 
change that President Roosevelt has 
brought to the inter-American scene.” 

I acknowledge that I like some of the 
steps he has taken towards this end. I 
suggest, however, another step, well 
within his power, to prove to the hilt, to 
some of those in the other nations of 
America who may still be doubters, that 
he means what he says. 

A few years ago, under one of his pre- 
decessors, the sign in front of each of 
our embassies abroad was changed from 
“United States Embassy” to “American 
Embassy,” as if we were the whole of 
America, an assumption not relished by 
our neighbors. 

Let him order the old signs restored. 
Harvard, Mass. FISKE WARREN. 
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Elderly Workers’ Problems 

Sir:—I have been a great admirer 
of our President. I think he has been 
one of the greatest since the days of 
Lincoln. He is even more than Lincoln 
Lincoln freed the Negro and made no 
provisions for his future. Roosevelt has 





provided the Social Security Act to take 
care of the young working people when 
they reach the age of 65 years. 

But what is going to become of the 
old man and the employer? There is 
no provision, as I understand it, in this 
Social Security for the employer or the 
present old man. 

The Government says I am too old to 
work for them. The State, the county, 
the city, all refuse to employ me on 
account of my age. I am 66 Feb. 13 
and cannot work for anyone of them. I 
have been an employer for years, but 
the depression broke me... . 

I would like to see some kind of an 
act put through that would put the old 
man on an equal basis with the others 
and give him the chance to make his own 
living and not be put on charity. 
Lexington, Ky. J. W. DISHON. 


Paying Campaign Costs 

Sir:—Now that the battle is over and 
the air and minds are clarifying, it seems 
to me that along with the social reforms 
proposed and to be proposed, the best 
bet would be to bar campaign shell-fire 
oratory altogether, tax the successful 
candidates, including the President, 
amounts equivalent to average campaign 
expenditures, and use the money in aid- 
ing “the under-privileged.” 

Candidates could be allowed to use a 
specified sum in paying for newspaper 
space to set forth their platforms. Such 
a measure would not affect the results 
of the elections in the ‘east; there would 
be less petty strife and a vast amount 
of money would circulate just the same 
but be concentrated on a cause recog- 
nized and agreed upon by all. 

HARRY ARMSTRONG. 
Armington, Mont. 


Aliens and War 
Sir:—It has been my opinion for a 
long time that if a real law was passed 
by our Government to the effect that all 
aliens in this country be returned to 
their own countries as soon as those 
countries started a war or took any part 
in any war said aliens would soon learn 
that the United States is not just a 
place to make money in. KAY E. JAY. 
New York, N. Y. 
* ne & 
Needed Education 
Sir:—I like especially the editorials in 
The United States News because of their 
emphasis on important principles in 
politics and industry. What this coun- 
try needs, I think, is education of just 
that kind. But stupid opportunism 
seems dominant in almost every mind. 
MARION B. PHILLIPS. 
Berkeley, Calif. 





‘Marry American’ Rule 
Has Press Approval 


HE recent ban on alien marriages 

for officials of the United States 
consular service and for all save the 
higher grades of the diplomatic serv- 
ice wins almost universal approval 
from commenting newspapers. It is 
generally agreed it is a reasonable 
precaution. Some critics contend the 
pay of minor officials should be in- 
creased to permit them to marry 
American girls before going abroad 
and others declare a more wholesome 
reform would be to assure promotion 
to career men and to erase any sus- 
picion of politics. 


“Probably the country will approve of the order, 
according to the Hartford Times (Dem.), “despite 
the fact that it must impose hardships.” This paper 
adds that “the foreign service represents the na- 
tion and cannot have divided loyalty.” 

Emphasis is placed by the Nashville Banner 
on the fact that “in the future, no American mar- 
ried to an aifen will be permitted to take the en- 
trance examinations for the foreign service.” 

“The order may seem to be severe,” remarks the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.), “but the sacrifices it may 
involve are not too much for a man unselfishly de- 
voted to his country.” 


IMPROBABLE ALTERNATIVE 


“The only alternative,” suggests the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Ind.), “would be to insist that every 
American in the diplomatic service be of that rare, 
unyielding strong-willed type of male who does ex- 
actly as he pleases, quite regardless of his wife’s 
suggestions. But alas, the best diplomats—the most 
accomplished peace-keepers—are invariably hus- 
bands of the other sort.” 

“There can be no half-way stage in this matter,” 
advises the Washington Post (Ind.). “If the stand- 
ards for the foreign service are to be set so high 
that even the right of a man to marry whom he 
pleases is curbed, then there is no place in it for 
untrained amateurs, however politically potent. 
When the President interests himself in the marital 
ambitions of second secretaries he should simul- 
taneously assure them of a chance to reach ambas- 
sadorial rank.” 

“The department had better raise the pay of its 
junior officers,” contends the Worcester Evening 
Gazette (Ind.), “so they can afford to marry before 
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Cartoonist Messner in the Hartford (Conn.) Daily Times 
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they go abroad. For it’s no easy thing for a consul 
in Bucharest or Singapore to court an American 
girl in Chicago or Minneapolis.” 

“It has been apparent for years in the State 
Department,” recalls the Flint (Mich.) Journal 
(Ind.), “that something should be done to prevent 
American diplomats from marrying {nto other na- 
tionalities. Yet it was one of those things that 
cause embarrassment; hence, action was delayed. 

“Now the President and Secretary Hull have 
signed the order. But already exceptions are being 
made. Several foreign attaches were engaged to 
marry women citizens of foreign countries. The 
hardship was obvious. First the order was made 
mandatory. The diplomat was required to offer his 
resignation. Then it was decided that discretion 
would be vested in the President or the Secretary 
of State. 

“Thus, pressure on the executives from friends of 
a diplomat is likely to nullify the order.” 





Quips in the News 


Bouquet for Dr. Townsend 
Nobody can say Dr. Townsend didn’t have the 
nicest plan for growing old.—Toledo Blade. 


* * * 


When Freedom Is Defined 
A free land is one where the citizen feels out 
of debt if he doesn’t owe anybody but the govern- 
ment.—New Castle (Pa.) News. 


* @& @ 


Filing the Millionaires 
Thirty-three Millionaire Incomes Filed—Head- 
line. It will take a lot of filing to get them down 
to our class——Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 


%* * 


The Overworked Lawmakers 
A legislature’s way of going on a strike is to stop 
the clock and throw six months of the calendar 
into the waste basket, in the meantime collecting 
mileage as strike benefits—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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Railroads—lInvestigation into Financial Operations 
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“Open Season’ 
For Investigations 


T’S open season for congressional 

and executive fact-hunters. 

With investigations now under way, 
and other important ones yet to come, 
Senate and House committeemen, as 
well as regular departmental staffs, 
once more demonstrate that one of 
the Government’s vital powers has 
not passed into the limbo. 

Every Congress, to be sure, has its 
quota of investigations on a wide range 
of subjects. A record was made many 
years ago, at the time of the investi- 
gation of the money problem, when 
20 or more inquiries were under way 
at the same time. 

The 74th Congress authorized 15 or 
more investigations, most of them of 
minor character. Limelighted at pres- 
ent is the investigation of the financ- 
ing practices of a selected list of about 
20 railroads (Photo No. 1) by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, headed by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.) of Montana. 


RAILROADS UNDER SURVEY 

For months, ever since the closing 
of the last session of Congress, in- 
vestigators have been digging into the 
records of these roads and hearings 
now are in progress, beginning with 
the financial set-up of the late Van 
Sweringen brothers’ rail empire. 

The election campaign may be a 
thing of the past but congressional 
“detectives” are still ferreting out un- 
ethical practices stemming from use 
of expenditures. Two committees 
exist for investigation of campaign 
expenditures (Photo No. 2). The Sen- 
ate Committee, headed by Senator 
Lonergan (Dem.) of Connecticut, has 
functioned in Maine, Pennsylvania 
and other States, making inquiry 
into charges of voter intimidation in 
the WPA. Its report will be made to 
the Senate in January. The House 
Committee never has functioned, al- 
though $25,000 was authorized for its 
expenses. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 

All through the 74th Congress and 
continuing into 1937, runs the record 
of the House committee investigating 
real estate bond defaults, headed by 
Representative Sabath (Dem.) of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Committee investiga- 
tors are planning to bring Federal ac- 
tion against some receivers and trus- 
tees of real estate holdings who al- 


legedly received huge fees while 
bondholders received nothing. The 
SEC will make recommendations 


for revamping the corporate trustee 
system early in the Congress session, 
basing its suggestions on the exten- 
sive inquiry conducted by its protec- 
tive Committee Study division. 

Complaints that civil liberties were 
being violated in connection with in- 
dustrial labor relations led to the 
Senate investigation under Senator La 
Follette (Prog.) of Wisconsin, into 
strikebreaking, labor espionage, arm- 
ing of private guards and other ques- 
tions (Photo No. 3.) It brought about 
the indictment of six officials of an 
audit and inspection committee for 
failure to appear when summoned. It 
plans calling executives of a number 
of corporations with nation-wide ope- 
rations when the committee resumes 
sessions. 

In the West, a Senate Committee, 
headed by Senator Pittman (Dem.) of 
Nevada, has been investigating to as- 
certain whether potash can be made 
available to American farmers for fer- 
tilizer at less cost than has heretofore 
prevailed. 

Less spot-lighted, all major com- 
mittees also, before reporting meas- 
ures on their calendars, examine top 
executive officials concerned with such 
legislation. Appropriation commit- 
tees hold exhaustive hearings on an- 
nual supply bills to map the cost of 
government in the ensuing year. 


MORE TO BE PROPOSED 

Proposals for more inquiries are 
likely when Congress meets. Senator 
McKellar (Dem.) of Tennessee already 
has announced he will seek an in- 
vestigation of the national election 
poll conducted by the Literary Digest. 
He plans to ask the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads to 
make the inquiry. 

Meanwhile in the executive branch 
of the Government inquiries are also 
in progress. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has been inquir- 
ing into the operations of the Ameri- 
can telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Photo No. 4). Before the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, an investi- 
gation is in progress respecting invest- 
ment trusts (Photo No. 5) with testi- 
mony by various corporaion executives. 

Informal investigations are going on 
most of the time under the keen 
scrutiny of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and other Federal bodies. 

Frep A. EMERY. 


+ STATES: EYES ON ONE-BODY LEGISLATURE + 


"THE new unicameral Ne- 

braska Legislature will have 
at least fourteen States watch- 
ing it closely during the coming 
months. All have been con- 
sidering more or less seriously 
the idea of unicameralism. Each, 
therefore, is interested in seeing 
how Nebraska fares with its 


one-chamber law-making body. 


When the Nebraska law makers 
convene in their first session as a 
one-House body on Jan. 5, there will 
be carried out the mandate of the 
voters when they approved an 
amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion Nov. 6, 1934. 

The amendment, for adoption of 
which United States Senator George 
W. Norris is given a large part of the 
credit, provides for a legislature 
of one chamber of not less than 30 
nor more than 50 members, holding 
biennial sessions, to be paid the gross 
sum of $37,500 a year, to be divided 
among them equally. The Legisla- 
ture it supplants had a lower house 
of 100 members and an upper house 
of 33. 

Another innovation centers around 
the non-partisan ballott. Each 
member of the Legislature must be 
nominated and elected without any 


+ 


+ — 








‘Nebraska's Experiment in Unicameralism 
Attracts Wide Attention 


present legislators on Nov. 3, 1936. 

The bicameral system was intro- 
duced into the Federal Government 
originally from Great Britain, with 
the Senate representing the States 





indication on the ballot that he is 
affiliated with or endorsed by any 
poltical party or organization. 

Nor does the amendment place 
all the power for initiation and ap- 
proval of 'egislation in the hands 
of the law-makers. The following 
quotation from the law illustrates 
the power of initiative and refer- 
endum reposed in the people: 

“The people reserve for them- 
selves, however, the power to pro- 
pose laws, and amendments to the 
Constitution, and to enact or reject 
the same at the polls, independent 
of the Legislature, and also reserve 
power at their own option to ap- 
prove or reject at the polls any act, 
item, section or part of any act 
passed by the Legislature.” 


OTHER STATES INTERESTED 


Among the States in which uni- 
cameral legislation has been drafted 
in the last two years are: Delaware, 

| Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Mon- 
| 


tana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


| instead of the landed nobility. For 

The proposals in Kansas, Missouri | a shorter while at the beginning 
and Ohio would have provided for | three States—Georgia, Pennslyvania 
the non-partisan ballot as well. The | and Vermont—tried out unicamer- 
Washington measure would have | alism. 
created a chamber of 24 members, 
requiring each in addition to his 
law-making duties, to supervise one 
of the executive departments. 

An Oregon senate joint resolution 
would have abolished the lower 
house and vested all legislaive au- 
thority in the upper chamber, the 
present members of that body con- 
inuing to the end of their present 
terms. 

In addition to the opening up of 
the subject of unicameralism, there 
has been a tendency in some of the Federal Government, interstate 
States to consider a reduction in the commerce, and the aviation indus- 
size of each branch of the Legis- | try 
lature. Although most airports have been 

It was just 100 years from the time | built and are being operated by mu- 
the last unicarmeral legislature in nicipalities, it was emphasized that 
the United States went over to the | 90 per cent of the airway traffic is 
the two-house system that the vot- interstate. The Federal Govern- 
ers of Nebraska selected the mem- ment’s interest in the subject hinges 
bers for their first unicarmeral body. | especially on two points: respon- 
In 1836 Vermont adopted bicameral- sibility for moving the air mail and 
ism, while Nebraska selected its national defense. 


ae . 
CONTROL OF AIRPORTS 
| "(HE question of financial respon- 
sibility for airports was taken 
up by the executive committee of 
the American Municipal Association 
meeting in Washington on Dec. 14. 
The group adopted a_ resolution 
proposing that the Federal Govern- 
ment determine the financial re- 
sponsibility of the various benefi- 
ciaries of airport use. These bene- 
ficiaries include cities, States, the 

















LET YOUR FEAST 


on a high note! 














“To the strains of merry minstrelsy, 


HE days of minst 


lative first course. 
luxurious soup obta 
pared according to t 


iday table with He 


22 DELECTABLE 
KINDS 


Vegetable Soup 
Vegetable Beef Soup 
Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Mushroom 
Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Green Pea 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato 
Corn Chowder 
Chicken Noodle Soup 
Clam Chowder ~ 
Consommé Madrilene 
Bean Soup 

Consommé 

Pepper Pot 

Scotch Broth 

Mock Turtle 

Onion Soup 

Chicken Gumbo (Creole) 
Genuine Turtle Soup 
Chicken Soup with Rice 














ihe feast began—” 


relsy are gone but Christmas feasts 


must still be ceremoniously ushered in—with a super- 


Choose soup by Heinz! The most 
inable—at any price. Skillfully pre- 
reasured home recipes. Made of the 


finest ingredients. Simmered and stirred and seasoned— 
your way-—so that the taste is perfect. 


Grace your hol- 
inz velvety-rich Mushroom Soup, 


Heinz Cream of Tomato, or if the setting is formal—Heinz 
Consommé. Heinz soups are all ready to heat—and serve, 


HOME-STYLE SOUPS 





YOU CAN'T TELL THIS 


/' 


.. FROM AUNT EMMA'S) 








THAT MAKE 
TIMID APPETITES BOLD 


@ Here are appetite enticers—to kindle all your 
gourmand instincts. Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle, 
You know the kind—your grandmother always 
served—the crisp, green slices in a cut glass dish. 
Our fine queen olives also belong to Christmas 
scenes. You may have them plain, or stuffed with 
sweet and pungent red pimientos brought from 
Spain. And pickled onions? Heinz are matched 
like pearls, Superb as a relish, or as garnish for 


the bird or Christmas salad! 








* 
OLIVES * ONIONS 


MIXED PICKLES 







@ Rarest of Christmas viands is a flaky 
pie filled deep with Heinz delicious 
mincemeat. 

Ah, what a luscious medley! A triumph 
of culinary skill. Made of choice beef and 
juicy winter apples, raisins imported 
from Valencia, plump currants from the isles of Greece 
and candy-crusted lemon peel and citron. 

Keep Heinz Mincemeat on hand throughout the holi- 
day season. Use it for tarts as well as pie, filled 
cookies, baked apples or make a fruit cake—in double- 
quick time —from the magical recipe on the jar or tin. 


For the pudding die-hards 


@ An ancient recipe is ours —from the 
brave old days of Yuletide feasts in Merry 
England: Our Heinz Plum Pudding is 
rich in lore—as well as fruits and spicery. 
Three sizes: Christmas pudding just for 
two, for six or for a dozen festive guests. 
Merely heat. Bedeck with holly. Jubi- 
lantly — serve. 
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@ Aunt ren Heinz—still believe in 
the old-fashioned method of making jelly. 
Our fruit jellies—currant, crab apple, grape 
and quince are made with pure fruit juices 
and sugar, nothing more. To make jelly our 
way takes far more fruit, more time, more 


skill. But it’s grand jelly! 
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—Wide World 
SHIP STRIKE INTERLUDE 
Twenty thousand citizens had an opportunity to hear 
both sides of the shipping strike as Harry Bridges 
(left), president of the striking Maritime Federation 
of the Pacific Coast, presented the union's point of 
view, while Roger Lapham (right), president of the 
American-Hawaiian Shipping Company, presented 
the shipowners’ view in a mass meeting at the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium. 





Commodity Levels 
Now Excite Concern 


HE trend of prices, both in com- 

modity markets and in markets 
for manufactured goods, is getting 
close White House attention. 

President Roosevelt during the 
first years of his Administration set 
a higher price level as a major objec- 
tive of his policies. Whenever there 
were important signs of a downturn 
in the commodity price level the 
President would reiterate to newspa- 
per men his belief that prices were not 
yet high enough. 

But today all signs suggest that 
the period of concern over low prices 
is ended for the time being. It is suc- 
ceeded by a period of concern over 
the possibility of a rapid rise in prices. 


Not that present prices are regarded by officials 
as too high. 

Actually, the Government’s index of commodity 
prices stands around 83.4 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age. The goal at which stabilization was to be 
sought is understood to have been about 90 per 
cent of the 1926 average. 

Only, in recent weeks the wholesale price level 
has shown a tendency to skyrocket in a manner 
disturbing to the Government monetary and eco- 
nomic planners. The rise in six weeks amounted 
to 3.2 per cent, with eight out of the ten maior 
commodity groups sharing in the gains. It is the 
rapidity of this advance that is getting attention. 


SHARP RISE EXCITES ALARM 

Such a sharp gain in a brief period suggests to 
the controlling officials that this might be the start 
of an upward spiral that will need watching. Their 
idea had been that so long as the country possessed 
a surplus of labor and a surplus of manufacturing 
plants these two factors would provide a brake suf- 
ficient to check any spiral of advances. 

But in recent weeks prices of manufactured 
goods as well as raw materials have shown some 
sharp gains. 

Steel, oil, building materials, textiles, farm prod- 
ucts, among other important items, have shared in 
the advance. This means the prospect of higher 
building costs, higher living costs, higher costs of 
manufacturing. And those, in turn, increase the 
pressure for wage advances on a broad scale at a 
time when at least 8,000,000 workers, according to 
Department of Commerce estimates, remain out of 
jobs. 


TWO POINTS OF DANGER 


Two sources of possible trouble are seen by Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors, and a leading adviser on Ad- 
ministration policy. 

One of those sources lies in a potential expansion 
of bank credit on a vast scale to finance increased 
production, increased plant capacity and increased 
prices. The Federal Reserve System, through its 
control over bank reserves and through its huge 
holdings of Government bonds, as well as through 
its power to enforce high margin requirements in 
stock market trading, believes that it can control 
the credit situation. 

Mr. Eccles has revealed that the Reserve may 
force member banks, now loaded with an excess of 
reserves, completely to divest themselves of these 
reserves and go into debt with the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

The other source of possible inflation trouble lies 
in the huge checking account deposits now in the 
country’s banks. These deposits have been built 
up through large scale Government spending of 
borrowed money. They, together with currency in 
circulation, amount to more than $32,000,000,000— 
a record total. 

If those deposits should start to turn over rapidly 
owing to pressure for increased spending to get in 
before important price rises occur, they could 
quickly add fuel to the fire of rising prices and bring 
on a boom. 

Such is the theory guiding the controllers of 
Government policy, who point out that the basis 
now is laid for a national income of $100,000,000,000 
as compared with $81,000.000,000 in 1929. 

As a result they propose: 

First, that the Federal budget be brought quickly 
into balance. This balance, to the extent of an end 
to the necessity for further borrowing, is scheduled 
for the fiscal year beginning next July 1. When 
that comes about the Government no longer will 
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RISING PRICES A PROBLEM—SEARCH FOR 
NEW. NRA NARROWS—STRATEGY OF LABOR 





be a factor in pressing bank deposits higher. 

Second, that steps be taken to discourage the in- 
flow of large amounts of foreign capital which 
tend to build up both bank deposits and bank re- 
serves, depending on the form they take. Use of 
taxing policy is planned to make it less profitable 
for foreigners to use this country as a haven for 
its frightened money. 

Third, that taxing policies on business be de- 
signed to keep money on the move rather than tied 
up in savings. The new tax on the undistributed 
part of corporation earnings fits in with this ob- 
jective and is unlikely to be modified in principle 
because of that fact. 

The trend toward rapidly rising prices concerns 
Government officials from another angle. They 
remember NRA days when prices rose more rapidly 
than wages, with the result that consumption sag- 
ged and a setback occurred. Officials are watching 
for any signs that would point to a repetition of 
that situation. They think that installment buy- 
ing might screen the effect of any such development 
for a time. 

But, definitely, rising prices rather than falling 
prices are the chief concern of the Government’s 
financial and economic planners. 


The NRA in a New Guise 


All Revival Plans Falter 
Save Walsh-Healey Act 


"ITH a single exception, one after another of the 

schemes to bring back NRA in a new guise is 
running head-on into constitutional trouble or 
policy trouble. 

Thus: 

The proposals of Major Berry’s Council on Indus- 
trial Progress represent an indirect method of modi- 
fying the anti-trust laws in exchange for some 
concessions to labor. Yet reports have it that in- 
dustry is finding big loopholes in the laws against 
monopoly practices without tieing up with labor. 

Plans for Federal incorporation and Federal 
licensing of corporations are running into legal 
difficulties. 

Ideas for enacting individual codes for basic in- 
dustries—in much the manner of the Guffey coal 
control law—are up against the fact of the Su- 
preme Court decision against that law. 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT CONTROL 

But the Walsh-Healey Act, aimed at using Gov- 
ernment spending power to bring about higher la- 
bor standards in industry, is reported by Depart- 
ment of Labor officials now to be showing results. 

Under this Act, corporations bidding for Gov- 
ernment contracts to furnish supplies in amounts 
of more than $10,000, must work the labor filling 
these contracts no more than 40 hours in one week, 
unless paying for over-time, and must not employ 
child labor. 

With this law applied, the Government found 
difficulty getting bids on important materials. A 
week ago the Navy received no bid on an important 
quantity of copper. The Army has had difficulty 


| 
| 





Underwood & Underwood 


“MONEY TALKS” AS CONGRESS MAKES READY FOR ANOTHER BUDGET 


Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau appears before the House Appropriations Committee with 
Daniel Bell, director of the budget, to discuss federal finances with committeemen consider- 


ing the Treasury-Post Office Department Supply bill. 


Seated, left to right; Secretary Mor- 


genthau, Representative Buchanan (Dem.) of Texas, chairman, and Representative Taber 
(Rep.) of New York. Standing, left to right; Representative Ludlow (Dem.) of Indiana 


and Budget 


Director Bell. 





getting bids on meat supplies and other supplies. 
Departments found it necessary to order only a 
few motor trucks at a time to come under the $10,- 
000 limit. 


AUTO MAKERS FALL IN LINE 

But now, say officials administering the Act, a 
break has occurred in what they thought appeared 
to be a solid front of big manufacturers against ap- 
plication of the iaw. This break came in the auto- 
mobile industry, where two important’ truck 
manufacturers informed the Government that tney 
were complying with the labor standards and were 
eligible to bid. 

In other fields the Government is seeking out 
manufacturers who are already applying standards 
equal to the: minimum required by the Walsh-Healey 
law and they look for little further trouble for the 
time being. Point is made of the fact that during 
the past week ten agencies of the Government 
awarded 71 contracts worth $5,159,201, containing 
agreements to comply with the new Act. 

As to the law's effect: 

Owing to the limitation of $10,000 on the size of 


supply orders affected by it, only about $400,000,000 
out of more than $2,000,000,000 in annual Federal 
Government purchases are covered. 

Through regulations governing purchase of sup- 
plies the Secretary of Labor has utilized the law to 
bar supply brokers who had been obtaining a big 
proportion of the Government business. These 
brokers were said to take advantage of chances to 
buy distress merchandise and to farm out orders 
to corporations whose workers were willing to ac- 
cept low wages in order to have work. 

Acceptance of labor standards on Government 
work results in their application to the whole fac- 
tory, since manufacturers say that they are unable 
to establish two sets of labor standards in their 
plants. 


STATES MAY ACT LIKEWISE 
State labor departments are assisting with en- 
forcement of the law in factories holding Govern- 
ment contracts. The expectation is that States 
will begin to copy this Act in their own satutes, 
tlereby broadening its application further. 
Officials emphasize that the new session of Con- 
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boom that 
disaster 


THE BASIS OF RECOVERY 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


is sure 
than any we 


to end in greater 
have yet 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 1937 * 
By COL. L, P. AYRES 


years the national government has in- 
| tervened in the shaping of fundamental 
economic conditions to an extent never 





Chairman, Board of Directors, the Chase 
National Bank, New York 
Ove last great boom was character- 

ized by a very excessive expansion 

of bank credit an& other credit, which 
means it was characterized by a very 
excessive creation of debt. Credit is the 
other name for debt. We call it credit 
in boom times and we call it debt when 
depressions come. We praise credit in 
the boom and we de- 

nounce debt in the 

depression. If we 

could learn to use 

periods of active busi- 

ness in such a way 

as to pay off debt in- 

stead of increasing it, 

we should have gone 

very far toward solv- 

ing one of the great- 

est problems of pros- 

perity and depression. 

Now, the financial technique for doing 
this exists and is well understood. It 
is to be found in using part of the profits 
in good times to pay off debt and to 
increase business assets instead of pay- 
ing all profits out as dividends. 

It is to be found in issuing stocks 
wherever possible instead of bonds, and, 
for unincorporated businesses, it is to be 
found in getting proprietors’ capital, in- 
stead of borrowed money, wherever pos- 
sible and in throwing profits back into 
the business and expanding surplus, 
whether by increase of business assets 
or by debt reduction. 

It is to be found, moreover, in a reali- 
zation that capital gains made in good 
times should be conserved to offset capi- 
tal losses that come in bad times; and 
that it is good for the country that this 
should be done. A boom in which cor- 
porations pay out all their profits as 
dividends and in which capital gains 
are spent as income or are taken in 
income taxes by the Government, is a 


known. ... 

Even if one grants that there may be 
merit in the idea of forcing full distri- 
bution of profits in bad times so that 
stockholders may spend and, by spend- 
ing, help to bring about good business— 
a notion which I do not myself accept— 
certainly one would hesitate to accept 
the theory that this should be done in 
boom times and at all stages of the 
business cycle... . 

I sympathize with the Administration's 
desire to prevent the use of corpora- 
tions as a means of tax evasion by very 
wealthy individuals. It ought not be a 
difficult matter to make a very clear 
discrimination between the retention of 
profits for that purpose and the reten- 
tion of profits to meet the needs of the 
corporation, itself. Section 102 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 strengthens section 
104 of the 1928 and 1932 acts, which was 
aimed at the use of corporations for 
this type of tax evasion. 

I think the business community would 
do both itself and the Government a 
service if it studied this section with a 
view to helping to make it more effi- 
cient, and if it presented its suggestions 
for making it more efficient, at the same 
time that it presents its argument 
against the retained profits tax as 
are 

The final and most emphatic reason 
why those of us who believe in free en- 
terprise, in individual liberty and in the 
preservation of chartered constitutional 
rights should work earnestly for the 
rapid extension of the foreign trade 
policy of the Administration is that this 
is the great road toward world peace. 

A world in which the nations are trad- 
ing is a world in which the peoples are 
working. Desperate peoples, deprived of 
trade, feel driven to fight for their out- 
lets and to fight for sources of food and 
raw materials or other things which they 
need but cannot afford to buy 


A world in which war and rumors of 


Vice President, the Cleveland Trust 
Company 
WF ARE at present well along in the 
process of recovery, and the rest of 
the world is still farther along. .. . The 
conclusion that seems justified is that 
general business will be better in 1937 
than it has been in 1936 in spite of the 
unrest that prevails in much of the 
world, the labor difficulties which may 
develop here, and the new legislation 
that the Congress may enact. 

Probably it would be of little value to 
attempt to forecast in detail the busi- 
ness developments that seem likely next 

year. More impur- 
tant questions ar 
those relating to the 
general conditions 
under which business 
will be done next 
year and in future 
years under a system 
of managed eco- 
nomics. 

A general answer 
to those questions 
may be derived from 

the apparent fact that the American 
people truly believe that their govern- 
ment has discovered a method for over- 
coming depressions, and for creating 
prosperity... . 

This obligation to create and main- 
tain continuous prosperity is a logical 
result of the developments of this period. 
The fact is that during the depression 


war bring fear to the masses of men 
is a world in which governments grow 
very strong and individuals surrender 
liberties, hoping thereby to gain secur- 
ity. A peaceful, hopeful world is a 
world in which men value liberty and 
opportunity and defend their liberties 
and extend them.—(From an address 
before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Dec. 8.) 


before approached in our history. Now 
we are emerging from the depression, 
and the people have endorsed by sweep- 
ing majorities the acts and policies of 
the Administration. The significance of 
the election is unmistakably clear. It 
is an enthusiastic endorsement of man- 
aged economics 

It is an endorsement of recovery, of 
more employment, of higher wages, of 
improved conditions for farmers, of home 
loans, of the bonus for veterans, of re- 
lief for the unemployed. and of low in- 
rates 

It is a protest against the depression, 
and an expression of simple faith not 
only that depressions can be overcome. 
but that by governmental management 
they can be avoided It is a whole- 
hearted support that can be expected 
o last for the duration of prosperity. 


terest 


Continuing prosperity involves steady 
credit expansion, which means constant 
increases in spending, and that may be 
expected to result in part from the nat- 
ural forces of recovery, and in part from 
further large federal expenditures, 

But if prosperity develops into a busi- 
ness boom it is doomed to be followed 
by another depression and that is some- 
thing that cannot be tolerated in a de- 
mocracy after the government has es- 
tablished a system of managed eco- 
nomics. 

The prospect that the future holds for 
American business appears to be one 
characterized by governmental stimula- 
tion and repression, reward and penalty, 
opportunity and restraint. 

It promises to be a future shaped by 
the struggles of the managers of our 
official economics to maintain the con- 
tinuing prosperity to which they are 
committed, while striving to avoid the 
boom which would precipitate the new 
depression that cannot be tolerated.— 
(From an address before the Chamber of 
Commerce in Cleveland, Dec. 15.) 


gress will be asked to remove the $10,000 limitation 
now applying on contracts affected by the Walsh- 
Healey Act. With that limitation off they believe 
that there will exist a powerful weapon to bring 
industry into line on a program of maximum hours 
and minimum wages. 


Labor's Latest Strategy 


Success Attends CIO Plans 
To Organize Mass Production 


~TRATEGY of John L. Lewis in his maneuvers to 
organize the mass production industries of the 
country is becoming more clear. 

That strategy involves: 

First, strikes in key divisions of the motor indus<- 
try that supply parts to the big manufacturers. This 
method has been used with such success of late 
that demands of strikers now are being stepped up 
sharply. It now is being followed by collective bar- 
gaining demands on one of the biggest automobile 
manufacturers. 

Second, utilization of the machinery of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to sell workers on the 
idea that the Federal Government is ready to pro- 
tect them in their right to organize, free from in- 
terference by employers. 

Third, penetration of key branches of the steel 
industry as well as the big shops, in order to have 
membership available for big-scale bargaining 
when the contracts between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the soft coal operators expire next March. 
Steel and coal are likely to go together if a break 
occurs at that time. 

Rising production, expanding consumption and 
reported shortages of skilled labor in some import- 
ant trades play into the hands of CIO Chairman 
Lewis, who finds it relatively easy to sell an im- 
portant number of workers on the idea that they 
should get a larger slice of corporation income dur- 
ing a period of returning prosperity. 

Chairman Lewis and his aides are specialists in 
the labor organization business and are applying 
the technique acquired in a lifetime of experience. 
They are amply supplied with financial resources 
and now are setting out to build another million 
dollar fund. Their position in the last election as- 
sures a sympathetic reception at the White House, 
in Congress and in State legislatures when their 
plans for new legislation are offered early next 
year. 


STRATEGY OF EMPLOYERS 


The employer sirategy in meeting the maneuvers 
of Mr. Lewis and the various groups that he repre- 
sents involves: 

First, voluntary wage increases that tend to take 
the edge off of the arguments of organizers. 

Second, encouragement of plant organizations 
unaffiliated with any outside union. 

Third, resistance to demands for any form of 
closed shop. 

Government officials who are in touch with the 
general labor situation have been encouraged over 
the outlook recently on the theory that wage in- 
creases were going to relieve pressures that were 
beginning to threaten widspread trouble. 

But the continued drive of the unions either af- 
filiated with or backed by the CIO is creating coms 
plications that are expected to reach a climax in 
the automobile industry and in the bargaining for 
a new agreement between the U. M. W. and the soft 
coal operators. 


Billions in Pay Roll Taxes 


Treasury to Collect the Imposts 
And Await Court’s Decision 


AY ROLL taxes, collection of which will start af- 

ter the turn of the year, are playing a larger 
and larger part in Treasury calculations for the 
future. 

Yet, at the same time, more and more uncer- 
tainty surrounds the fate of these tax acts when 
they reach the Supreme Court for consideration. 

Treasury estimates are that approximately one 
billion dollars will flow into Washington, directly 
and indirectly, from the levy on workers and 
employers. 

They are counting on use of this cash to end the 
necessity for borrowing after next July 1. A debt 
item on Treasury books would represent the cash. 

Old age insurance will be provided through 
direct Federal levies, but the unemployment insur- 
ance plan of collection is less direct. That plan of 
collection, now interesting employers in all States, 
is explained by officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 

First: In States having systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance approved by the Social Security 
Board, employers affected will pay the tax assessed 
by the State. But then there is the Federal tax as 
well. In meeting this tax the employer may take 
credit up to 90 per cent on account of the payment 
to the State. 

As an example, in the District of Columbia, an 
employer might be taxed $1,000 against his pay roll 
to support the District unemployment insurance 
system. He would pay this to the District. Then, 
when the Federal Government came to collect its 
tax he could deduct up to 90 per cent, or $900, and 
would pay the Federal Government $100. Thus his 
total tax would be $1,100. 

Second: In States having no systems of unem- 
ployment insurance the employers, of course, will 
have no State pay roll taxes to pay and conse- 
quently will be assessed the full Federal tax with 
no deductions. 

But then what becomes of the money the States 
collect and the money the Federal Government 
collects? 

States turn their pay roll tax collections over to 
the Federal Government for investment in Gov- 
ernment bonds. This money goes into a separate 
account in the Treasury as a reserve which each 
State having an unemployment insurance system 
maintains and from which it draws funds to cover 
payments made by it to individual unemployed 
persons. The money that goes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is used to administer the Act. Payments 
from employers in States having no system of un- 
employment insurance go into the Treasury of the 
United States and become regular revenue of the 
Government. 

The effect of this penalty for not possessing a 
State system of unemployment insurance is becom- 
ing evident in a present rush of States to enact 
laws to avoid loss of the revenue the Federal Gov- 
ernment will collect from its employers. 

Owen Scoriz. 
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Alien’s First Step 


To Become a Citizen 


How can an alien make his dec- 
laration of intention to become 

a citizen of the United States? 
He must first apply for an appli- 


| by the dealer. 


| 
| 


In each instance a 
small amount is deducted from the 
original time payment charge to 
cover a part of the expense of han- 
dling before computing the amount 
to be allowed. 

Persons who wish information as 
to the location of the nearest elec- 


| trical equipment dealer approved by 


cation form either from the clerk of | 


the state or federal court having 
jurisdiction in the area in which he 
lives or from the nearest office of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

When the application has bee 
completed it should be sent to the 
naturalization officer whose name 
appears at the top of the applica- 
tion form. Two photographs of the 
applicant and a fee of $2.50, payable 
to the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, should be sent 
with the application. 

After the application has been re- 
viewed the applicant will be noti- 
fied to appear before the clerk of 
the court from whom he obtained 
his application papers. At this ap- 
pearance before the clerk the alien 
makes the formal declaration of in- 
tention. This is a petition to the 
Government of the United States 
saying that he has come to this 
country to live and wishes to be- 
come a naturalized citizen. 

No witnesses are required for the 
appearance before the clerk of the 
court and if the applicant is unable 
to write he may sign the declaration 
of intention by his mark. Another 
fee of $2.50 must be paid to the 
clerk before the “first papers” are 
issued. 

To be eligible for naturalization 
an alien (with a few minor excep- 


tions) must be of white or African | 


Tace, must be at least 18 years old, 
and must have entered this country 
through the regular channels of im- 
migration and thus legally be en- 
titled to naturalization. 





Aid For Purchasers 
Of Electric Goods 


AN help be obtained from the 

Federal Government in buying 
electrical appliances on _ install- 
ment? 


purchase can be made from an elec- 
trical equipment dealer approved 
by the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority. Dealers have been ap- 
proved in various sections of the 
country where EFHA has deter- 
mined that electricity rates are on a 
minimum basis which warrants Fed- 
eral help in expanding sales of elec- 
trical appliances. 


Here are the requirements in ad- 


dition to the regulation that pur- 
chases can be made only through 
dealers approved by EHFA: 

1.—Appliances or equipment to be 
financed must be approved by the 
Authority. 

2—Down payment must be at 
least 5 per cent of the cash de- 
livered price plus an amount suffi- 
cient to leave the unpaid balance in 
even dollars. 


3.—Minimum amount financed is | 


$40 while the minimum time pay- 
ment charge is $2.50 and the mini- 
mum monthly installment is $1.50. 


Interest is computed on the un- | 
paid balance of the note at the rate | 


of 5 per cent annually. This in- 


terest charge is added to the unpaid | 


balance of the note and the entire 
amount is payable in equal monthly 
installments. 


Will purchases of used appliances | 


be financed under the EHFA plan? 

Only a limited number of con- 
tracts for financing the sale of used 
appliances will be accepted from 
each dealer. In all cases the down 
payment must be at least 10 per 


cent of the sale price and terms of | 


the contract limited to not more 
than 24 months. 


Is a refund of charges made in | 


cases where the purchaser can com- 
plete payment before the end of the 
-period of his contract? 

In such cases a ratable portion of 
the time payment charge is rebated 




















| a tradition of 
elegance in terms of modern 
convenience and quiet luxury, 
the Gotham is as inviting as a 
fine home. Its spacious rooms, 
furnished and decorated with 
conspicuously good taste, have 
attained a world-wide popu- 
larity. Rates from $4. 


FIFTH AVE. at 55th ST.. NEW YORE 














the EHFA should write the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Business Assistance 
In Foreign Trade 


HERE may business men ob- 
tain help from the Government 


| in expanding their foreign markets 
| or in getting data on foreign trade 





prospects? 

Requests for advice or informa- 
tion concerning foreign trade prob- 
lems may be addressed directly to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to 
the nearest district or cooperative 
office in this country. 

Each inquiry is routed to the com- 
modity division which specializes in 
the particular branch of trade for 
which information is sought. 

Current information on foreign 
trade also may be obtained from 
some of the publications of the Bu- 
reau. Reports of the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau are pub- 
lished in the weekly publication 
“Commerce Reports.” It sells for 
$1.50 a year or 5 cents for a single 
copy. 





In addition to the weekly publica- | 
| are subject to the tax and the em- 


tion there are numerous special bul- 
letins and reports which are issued 
by the Bureau. A list of such pub- 
lications will be sent by the Bureau 
upon request. 
“Commerce Reports,” contain infor- 


| mation regarding practically every 


country in the world and every com- 


| modity handled in export trade. 
In some cases it is possible for the | 
| with the Social Security Board? 


Bureau to handle special inquiries 
which require research by its trade 
representatives abroad. Commercial 


' der the Act. 


They together with | 


representatives of the Department | 


are maintained in many of the prin- 


| cipal commercial centers of the 
| world. 
Such assistance can be had if the | 





Social Security Act: 
Questions & Answers 


S a guardian who administers the 
estate of another considered an 
employer? 


ployer. In this case the tax would be 
levied on the $3,000 paid by the first 
employer and the $2,000 by the sec- 
ond. If the entire $5,000 were paid by 
a single employer, the tax would be 
limited to the first $3,000. 

If a person draws a retainer from 
the Navy Department, and then en- 
ters a business included under the 


Act, is he eligible for the old age | 


benefits as well as his regular 
pension? 

Pensions, annuities, retainers or 
compensation from other sources 
will not exclude a person from the 
benefits of the Act, provided he is 
otherwise eligible. 

Are the officers of a company 
employes? 

The Act makes no distinction be- 
tween classes or grades of employes. 
The officers of a company are sub- 
ject to the tax but directors are 
not considered employes merely be- 
cause they attend director meetings. 


Does the Act cover nurses and. 
-stenographers working for physi- 


cians? 

Employes of physicians are sub- 
ject to the taxes under the Act just 
as other employes. 

How can a person correct a mis- 
take he made in his application for 
an account number? 

Any mistake in making out the 
application can be corrected by ob- 
taining another application blank 
from the local postmaster and filing 
a second application. This should 
be marked plainly—"corrected.” 

Are Government employes who 
do outside work eligible for the 


| benefits under the Act? 


Wages received from such work 


ploye is eligible for the benefits un- 
His Government sal- 
ary, however, is entirely excluded 
from taxation and any benefits re- 
ceived are based on the outside 
work. 

What is the penalty for an em- 
ployer’s failure or refusal to file an 
application blank for registration 


Section 1114 of the Revenue Act of 


1926 applies in instances of this sort. 
It provides that “any persons re- 


quired under this Act to pay any tax, | 


or required by law or regulations 
made under authority thereof to 
make a return, keep any records, or 
supply any information, for the pur- 
pose of computation, assessment, or 
collection of any tax imposed by 


| this Act, who willfully fails to pay 


| 


such tax, make such return, keep 
such records, or supply such infor- 
mation at the time or times required 
by law or regulations shall in addi- 


| tion to other penalties provided by 


If the guardian employs anyone | 


for a service included under the 
Act, the guardian is considered an 


| employer and must pay the tax 


specified by the Act. 


Are domestic servants in a board- | 


ing or rooming house exempted 
from the provisions of the Act? 

When a home furnishes board or 
lodging to the public, the services 
rendered by the employes cease to 
be “domestic service” and are sub- 
ject to the tax. 


What services are considered “do- | 


mestic service?” 

In general, domestic service is 
that of a household nature in and 
about a private home. This includes 
cooks, maids, valets, butlers, foot- 
men, chauffeurs of automobiles for 
family use, gardeners, furnacemen, 
grooms, and others connected with 
the home. 


law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, 
or both, together with the costs of 
prosecution.” 





Fish For the Asking: 
A Federal Courtesy 


OW may individuals or sports- 

men’s clubs obtain help from 
the Federal Government in stocking 
semi-private streams and_ lakes 
with game fish? 

They may be able to get assist- 
ance from the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Within the limits set by the capa- 
city and geographical distribution 
of its 60 fish hatcheries, the Bureau 


| will provide fish for any individual 


Ij an employer runs a hardware | 


store and he hires a man to paint 
his home, is he required to pay a 
tax on the painter’s wages? 

As long as the labor performed is 
occasional or irregular and is not in 
the course of the employer’s busi- 
ness, it is exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Act.. The employer of 


the painter would pay no tax on the | 


wages of the painter. 

Is the employer required to pay a 
tax on the wages of an employe 
who is more than 65 years old? 

The services performed by an in- 
dividual after he has become 65 
years old are exempted from the 
Act regardless of the type of the 
service. The employer, however, 


must prove to the satisfaction of , 


the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue that such an employe is more 
than 65 years old. 

Is a welfare society subject to the 
provisions of the Act? 

All services performed for a wel- 
fare society, so long as such a so- 


ciety is designed for a charitable | 


purpose and no profit accrues to 
shareholders, are excluded by the 
Act. The nature of the service is 
immaterial if the organization it- 
self is exempted. 

If a@ person receives $3,000 as 
salary from one employer and $2,000 
from another employer in the same 
year, is the entire $5,000 subject to 
the tax? 

The tax only applies to the first 


$3,000 paid by one particular em- | 


or organization having adequate 
water areas to enable the fish to be 
properly cared for. 

Here is the procedure: 

The individual or club should 
write the Bureau or to a member of 
Congress for one of the Bureau’s 
regular application forms. All ap- 
plications have to be approved 
either by a Senator or Representa- 
tive. 

Application blanks call for a com- 
plete description of the waters to be 
stocked so their adaptability to vari- 
ous species of fish may be deter- 
mined and the Bureau can decide 
how many fish should be supplied. 
In some cases the Bureau investi- 
gates the areas to be stocked. 

Requests should not be made for 
water areas already overstocked. 
Sometimes applicants ask for intro- 
duction of a new stock to provide 
larger fish when the remedy is the 
reduction of the number of fish 
so that the food supply will permit 
the fish to attain maximum growth. 

If the application is granted the 
Bureau will send the applicant com- 
plete directions for receiving and 
caring for the fish. 

No applicant will be given more 
than a brood stock for the area to 
be stocked and the Bureau expects 
this to be protected and allowed to 
reproduce. 

No fee is asked, but in all except 
unusual cases the applicant must 
pay the cost of transporting the fish. 
The customary procedure is to ar- 
range to send a truck to collect the 








fish from the nearest hatchery. 
Sometimes a group of applicants 


within one locality may cooperate in 


hiring a trucker. The Bureau will 
assist in arranging these cooperative 
shipments where possible. 





Farm Mortgage Loans: 


How to Obtain Them 


is IT possible to get assistance 


from the Federal Government in | 


obtaining a mortgage loan on a 
farm? 


The Farm Credit Administration | 


makes this type of loan available 
through the Federal land bank loans 
and the Land Bank Commisioner 
loans. Land bank loans may be 
made only upon the security of a 
first mortgage on farm land, includ- 
ing the buildings and other im- 
provements, while Land Bank Com- 
missioner loans may be secured 
etiher by a first or second mortgage. 

Farmers who need farm mortgage 
loans should apply through a local 
national farm loan association. If 
the local association is not accepting 
applications the applicant may ap- 
ply directly to the Federal Land 
bank of his district. A list of these 
banks may be obtained by writing 
to the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Land bank loans may be made 
for as much as $50,000 and for not 
less than $100 to any one borrower. 

Commissioner loans may be made 
for an amount not exceeding $7,500 
to any one farmer. 

Federal land bank loans may be 
used to purehase land for farming 
uses; to purchase equipment, ferti- 
lizers, and livestock necessary for the 
successful operation of the mort- 
gaged farm; to construct buildings 
and for the improvement of farm 
land; to pay debts of the borrower 
which were incurred for agricultural 
purposes or incurred prior to Jan. 1, 
1933; and to provide the farmer with 
funds for general farm uses. 

Commissioner loans may be made 
for the same purposes as land bank 
loans. In addition, Commissioner 
loans may be granted for certain 
purposes for which land bank loans 
are not available since they may be 
used to refinance any indebtedness 
of the farmer without regard to the 
purpose or time of its incurrence. 








| point since last May. 
| authorizations totaled 6,265, a 


|_Do You KNow THAT 


-SAVINGS distributed this sea- | 


son to the three-quarters of a | 

million members of Christmas | 

clubs throughout the United | 

States, aggregate $335,000,000. 
x**e* 


HIRTY-ONE States have 

adopted new color designs for 
1937 motor license plates. Or- 
ange-and-black, which for sev- 
eral years has been the most pop- 
ular combination, has lost favor 
with the license plate designers 
and will be used by only two 
States. Black-and-white, white 
with various shades of green and 
white with various shades of blue 
are the most popular combina- 
tions. 

xe 

SALES of Christmas trees 

amount toapproximately $10,- 
000,000 each year, according to 
an estimate of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division of the Department 
of Commerce. Imports from Can- 
ada account for two to four mil- 
lion trees annually, the large part 


of which are spruce. 
oe & 


MORE persons spent their va- 

cations in the national parks 
during the summer of 1936 than 
ever before. There were 6,082,- 
081 visitors, a huge increase as 
compared with the previous rec- 
ord total of 4,284,615 in 1935. In 
the early part of the 20’s only a 
million or so visited the parks 
each year. 

kkk 


JN OCTOBER, for the second 

successive month, mortgage | 
foreclosure authorizations of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
declined in number, bringing the 
foreclosure rate to the lowest 
October 








Should the CCC Camps Be Permanent? | 


| officials of the 





[Continued From Page 2.] | 


By WALTER WHITE 


question, however, is conditioned 
upon the civil service being kept 
free from use as a political spoils 
system. In this phase, as in others, 


the top name on civil service lists | 


should be chosen instead of the 
present method of giving discretion 


to the appointing officer to select | 


from the top three. This has been 


especially vicious in its application | 
| the opportunities offered by the 


to deny Negroes jobs for which they 


have qualified in competitive tests | 


under civil service. 

Vocational and other training 
should be continued and developed 
in the CCC camps. 


Readers of books like Martha | 
Gellhorn’s “The Trouble I’ve Seen?” 
would agree, I believe, that some 
comparable scheme should be set 
up for women. 

I am particularly concerned at 
the timidity CCC camp authorities 
have exhibited regarding the ap- 
pointment of qualified Negroes to 
administrative and other posts in 
the CCC camps. A great deal can 
and needs to be done in extending 





camps to Negroes, who have been | 
the greater sufferers from unem- | 
ployment and who are being re- 
employed at a slower rate than 


| members of others races. 


drop of 1,013 from September and 
1,938 from August. 
x * 
SECRETARY of Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes has renewed his 
recommendation that the Interior 
Department should be renamed 
the “Department of Conserva- 
tion”, contending in his annual 
report that the new name would 
be “more expressive of its funda- 
mental purpose and nature.” 
x*rk 


A GROWING percentage of new | 


homes in this country are be- 


ing financed under the insured | 
mortgage system of the FHA. | 


From June through October the 
value of new home mortgages ac- 
cepted for insurance by the FHA 
averaged from 41 to 44 per cent 


of the total value of one and two | 


family dwelling building permits 
issued in cities of 10,000 and 
more. During the same period 
last year the average was 28 per 
cent. 

xk kk 
QNE-SEVENTH of all Federal 

income is obtained from taxes 

on tobacco. 

oe 2 


NITED STATES domestic 
scheduled air lines during 
October set all time monthly rec- 
ords for the amount of express 
carried and the number of miles 
passengers were flown. 
xx*r 


SICKNESS and industrial acci- 
dents in the United States in 
1929, according to an estimate by 
Public Health 
Service, cost approximately ten 
billion dollars. 
* * * 


MOTOR buses have displaced | proximately 90 per cent of the pro- 


| ductive capacity of the flat glass 
industry was tied up. Certain auto- 


street cars in more than one- 
third of the cities of the United 
States of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion. 
xkk 


TO conserve the supply of raw 
materials, the German Gov- 


ernment has prohibited use of 


rubber in approxmately 100 
products manufactured for sale 
in Germany, according to a re- 


port made public by the Com- | 


merce Department. Included 
among the articles on the prohib- 
ited list are bathing slippers, toy 
balloons, tobacco pouches, water 
faucet spouts and various other 





| New Weapons in 


Labor Struggle 
Used by the CIO 


[Continued From Page 5.] 
employment of the same persons by 
one ship line is designed to weaken 
union allegiance. The ship lines, 
reply that the purpose is to promote 
efficiency and that the unions seek 
to prevent a spirit of loyalty to the 
employers. 

The overtime pay issue likewise 
was laid to rest with the men ob- 
taining substantially what they ask- 
ed—payment for overtime as it oc- 
curs instead of averaging hours over 
a period and then paying for any 
net excess of hours worked during 
the period. 


HARRY BRIDGES’ CAMPAIGN 

Harry Bridges, leader of the strike 
forces on the West Coast, sought to 
rally the strikers in the East by pub- 
lic addresses to them. He had failed 
to pefsuade the union leaders in the 
East to cease their opposition to the 
“unauthorized” strike. Joseph P. 
Ryan, president of the Seamen’s un- 
ion, not only refused to accede to 
the request, but dismissed Mr, 
Bridges as an organizer of the union, 

Mr. Bridges refused to be dis- 
missed as an organizer, although 
his salary of $75 a week ceased. He 
predicted that within a year a single 
union embracing all ship and dock 
workers in the nation would be 
formed on the model of the Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific. This 
is not a union that supersedes the 
existing unions but is an organiza- 
tion that binds all of the existing 
ones together so that they can act 
in unison. 

Somewhat the same form of or- 
ganization, with provision for uni- 
fied action, is found in the CIO. A 
coordinated move by the unions 
composing it was exemplified last 
week when the chiefs of the glass 
industry unions and the automobile 
industry unions met with John L. 
Lewis to plan concerted action. 


| AUTO UNIONIZATION 


Through strikes in the largest 
plants making automobile glass, ap- 


mobile wheel plants and makers of 
car upholstery are likewise para- 
lyzed by strikes. Terms of settle- 
ment in both industries head up, on 
the labor side, in the CIO, which 
thus emerges more and more clearly 
as the central bargaining agency 
for mass production industries. 
Mr. Lewis announced that a de- 


| mand would be made shortly on 


General Motors Corporation that 
the United Automobile Workers 
should be recognized as the bar- 
gaining agency for employes. He 
deprecated the idea of a strike but 


| added that, if it occurred, it would 
| be due to a refusal of the company 


to bargain with the union to which 


- : a larger and larger number of auto 
items of every-day use for which | workers were 


looking as their 


it is difficult to find substitute | spokesmen. 


materials. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Missouri Power & Light Company 


$9,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3%4% Series due 1966 


To be dated December 1, 1936 To mature December 1, 1966 


Price 102% and accrued interest 
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(without par value) 
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Untangling Threads 


Of Corporate Finance 


OMPLICATED industrial organ- 

izations now come in for govern- 
mental study, similar to the investi- 
gation which resulted last year in a 
law designed to simplify holding com- 
pany systems in the public utility 
field. 


Although legality of the Public Utility .Act of 
1935 is enmeshed in litigation, Congressmen and 
agencies responsible for drawing up legistation 
are making more plans for curbs against inordinate 
pyramiding of industrial enterprises. Data being 
gathered in current investigations will form the 
basis, Government officials say, for simplification 
in several lines. 

A holding company is a corporation which owns 
all or a substantial portion of ve stock of other 
companies. In recent years it has been a favorite 
device for placing control of vast properties in the 
hands of a comparatively few persons. In the 
main there are two reasons for setting up intri- 
cate holding company systems. 


PURPOSES OF HOLDING COMPANIES 

First, to combine within the law a number of 
competing concerns thereby curtailing competition. 

Second, to obtain centralized management and 
economies. 

Ammunition for attack on labyrinthine corpo- 
rate systems was prepared in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s broad investigation of public utility 
holding companies beginning in 1927. Added im- 
petus came from Senate inquiries into stock ex- 
changes. 

At present two investigations are in progress 
which bear to some extent on the matter of hold- 
ing companies. 

First, the Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
hearings on investment trusts. Last week this in- 
quiry reached Equity Corporation, one of the larg- 
est and most intricate enterprises in the field. Al- 
though in some instances investment trusts ac- 
tually control the companies in which they have 
invested their funds, this is not true in al) cases 
by any means. Recommendations evolving from 
the hearings, officials say, will probably make this 
distinction in ordering simplification of invest- 
ment trust financial structures. 

Second, investigation of railroad financing being 
conducted by a subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana, 
which for two weeks has been drawing a spectacu- 
lar picture of the Van Sweringen empire of some 
200 companies. 

Behind the section of the Public Utility Act of 
1935 dealing with holding companies, is the Gov- 
ernment’s desire for “one-degree” holding com- 
panies, in which the topmost concern in the pyra- 
mid would be directly above the operating units. 
In many cases now the latter are separated from 
the controlling corporation by a maze of inter- 
mediate finance and service companies, as well as 
personal holding companies. 


POWER OF ONE DOLLAR 

SEC’s first days of examination into Equity Cor- 
poration, the predecessor companies of which were 
investigated last summer, put this story on the 
record last week. 

With an investment of $13,000 and 6,300 shares 
of stock of an inactive insurance company, David 
M. Milton, president of Equity and son-in-law of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., got control of invest- 
ment trust and insurance company units with an 
estimated value of $218,000,000. Put otherwise, one 
dollar swung control of about $17,000. 

SEC attempted to show that Mr. Milton, putting 
up one-third, and an associate putting up two- 
thirds, employed $41,000 cash and 19,000 shares of 
American Colony Insurance stock to gain control 
of Consolidated Funds of New York. The latter 
concern controlled Oceanic Insurance, which In 
turn owned a 25 per cent interest in Equity Corp. 

Through control of another trust, the two finan- 
ciers, SEC counsel said. sold for $900,000 shares of 
stock in American Colony Insurance and another 
company to a subsidiary of Equity Corp. Soon 
thereafter, testimony revealed, they bought a con- 
trolling interest in Equity with the money they had 
obtained from selling stock to one of Equity’s sub- 
sidiaries. 

Moreover, it transpired, Mr. Milton retained con- 
trol of the shares which were sold to the subsidi- 
ary. He testified that he put no more money into 
the venture after his original investment. David 
Schenker, chief counsel to SEC’s investigation, de- 
lared that the deal was that of “the Van Sweringen 
of the investment trust field.” 


UNTANGLING THE MAZE 

Mr. Milton, although not permitted to put his 
statement i: the record, told reporters that the 
purpose of his complicated transaction was to 
combine several companies into a financial unity 
and to reduce administrative expenses. 

As told by Mr. Milton: Equity was formed in 
December, 1932; he became president a half year 
later; on December 31, 1935, it had resources of 
$33,000,000; controlled in addition General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance ($120,000,000 resources); United 
Founders group, ($50,000,000 resources), and North 
Star Insurance ($15,000,000 resources). At one 
time or another 44 companies have played roles 
in the Equity investment and insurance company 
structure. 

While SEC’s counsels were struggling to chart 
Equity’s history, Senator Wheeler continued the 
examination of the far-flung Van Sweringen rail 
kingdom. 


LAW VIOLATION CHARGED 

Senator Wheeler, as counsel for his committee, 
endeavored to show the use that can be made of 
holding company set-ups to conceal financial prac- 
tices from the public and regulatory bodies. Ques- 
tioning Joseph B. Eastman, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, he elicited an opinion that one cer- 
tain transaction among underlying Van Sweringen 
companies was a “case of one hand dealing with 
the other or, expressing it more accurately, of one 
finger dealing with another.” 

Acquisition of control of rallroad properties was 
made, the committee said, in such a way that the 
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SCRUTINY OF HOLDING COMPANIES—MONEY 
LAWS AHEAD—"PENNY STOCK FLURRIES" 











]NTERMISSION time at the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce inquiry into rail financing operations finds private and public 
officials engaged in talk that seldom if ever gets into print. Left photo, 
ICC Joseph B. Eastman, (left) former Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, with H. H. Larimore, General Counsel, Missouri Pacific Rail- 





—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


“OFF THE RECORD” AT THE SENATE’S RAIL INVESTIGATION 


road. Center photo, P. J. Mulligan, Cleveland railroad attorney, who 
charged Senate Committee Chairman Wheeler with refusal to permit 
the MOP to defend its accounting methods. Right photo, R. P, Brennan 
(left), and W. H. Chamberlain, attorneys for the Mid-America Corpora- 
tion, in a huddle over rail finance books. 





Clayton anti-trust law was violated, and some ac- 
counting methods of the Van Sweringen system 











had presented to the ICC “a false accounting of its 
current assets, of its liabilities, and its income ac- 
count,” according to Mr. Eastman. 

The transaction which brought forth the serious 
charges and occupied the hearings for the greater 
part of last week was this: 

Prior to getting control of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad (known as the “MOP”), the Van Swerin- 
gens bought from Chicago packing interests 
numerous rail, real estate and terminal prop- 
erties in Missouri. For holding these properties 
they used one of their subsidiary units, Terminal 
shares. Bought for about $19,000,000, the properties 
were later sold to the Missouri Pacific, which had 
been acquired in the meantime, for over $20,000,000. 

Payment was to be made in quarterly install- 
ments, and before the road went into receivership, 
it had paid $3,200,000. By the accounting method 
used the payments were carried as “special de- 
posits, current assets,” While the railroad called 
it an asset, Senator Wheeler declared that the sum, 
on deposit with the Guaranty Trust Co., was ac- 
tually used as part of the collateral for bond issues 
for Alleghany Corp., the top holding company. 


JUGGLING $3,200,000 

Because of the way the $3,200,000 was set up on 
the books of the company, the accounts did not 
show; first, that part of it was deductible from in- 
come because it was interest; and second, that the 
railroad had fixed obligations of some $16,000,000 
to Terminal Shares. Special deposits are made up 
of property, such as bonds, etc., left with a bank 
for safe keeping, title remaining with the depositor. 

Testimony of William C. Potter, chairman of the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Co., revealed that the 
quarterly deposits by “MOP” were credited to 
Terminal Shares. That unit paid the money out, 
practically as soon as it was deposited to other 
Van Sweringen interests, particularly to Alleghany. 


| 
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Senator Wheeler agreed with Mr. Potter that Guar- 
anty’s accounts were correct, and that the bank 
merely acted as agent in the transaction. 

Carrying the $3,200,000 as assets, while it was ac- 
tually being disbursed elsewhere, caused Mr. East- 
man to say of “MOP’s” accounting: “The result of 
the incorrect accounting presented a false record 
of its current assets, of its liabilities, and of its in- 
come account. It was enabled to make the false 
showing at a time when it was in great financial 
peril.” 


PLEA OF THE DEFENSE 


While the committee was busily engaged putting 
its idea of the accounting on the record, it was in- 
terrupted by P. P. Mulligan, of Tolles, Hogsett & 
Ginn, counsel for many years to the Van Swerin- 
gens. Mr. Mulligan vociferously demanded that 
accountants of the railroad be allowed to tell their 
story of the method by which the books were kept. 

Although his energetic request caused consider- 
able friction between himself and Senator Wheeler, 
officials of the Missouri Pacific were called later in 
the week to defend the accounting system. William 
Wyer, secretary and treasurer, declared that put- 
ting the $3,200,000 payments on the asset side of 
the books was good accounting practice for rail- 
roads. 

F. P. Johnson, vice president and accounting of- 
ficer of the road, testified that he had used his 
“best judgment” in placing the payments among 
special deposits, current assets, because he “had 
to find some place to put them.” He said he did 
not know that the deposits were disbursed by 
Terminal Shares as soon as they came in to the 
bank from the Missouri Pacific. 

Ty.roughout the argument of these two men, 
Senator Wheeler insistently declared that the ac- 
counting made it look as if the $3,200,000 were on 
deposit with the bank and subject to withdrawal. 
Actually, he claimed, and he was reinforced by Mr. 





+ ‘Investigation Before Speculation” + 


LD question of speculation versus investment 
arises again as public rushes to buy low 
priced stocks. 

Last week Charles R. Gay, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, warned investors that the 
recent flurry of activity in “penny” stocks “may 
mean that uninformed persons are coming into 
the market—and that’s a matter for concern.” 

The market for some eighteen months, he added, 
had been advancing steadily under cash buying 
that seemed to come from investors who had in- 
vestigated the stocks they were buying, but re- 
cently there has been noticed a heavy increase in 
the turnover of what some call “cats and dogs.” 

He stressed the fact that because a stock is selling 
at a low price does necessarily mean that it is 
cheap. “A stock may be selling as low as $2,” he 
pointed out, “and still be the dearest security in 
the market.” The “right-minded people of Wall 
Street” do not want the public to buy securities 
without knowing what lies behind the stocks. 

Information on corporate finances being gath- 
ered by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
make it easier for investors to trade intelligently, 
in Mr. Gay’s opinion. “But as far as I know,” he 
added, “there are no laws to protect buyers from 
speculating on a hit-or-miss basis and that’s where 
the potential danger lies.” 

The “Big Board’s” chief executive asserted that 
“it’s not my place to say whether the market is too 
high or too low—that’s for buyers and sellers of 
stocks to decide for themselves—and the Exchange 
is only the meeting place for orders.” 

The undistributed corporate profits surtax has 
played a part in the current “penny” stocks’ return 
to favor. For one thing, a market letter points out, 
the issuers of some of the shares have been forced 
to declare dividends that under other circumstances 
would never have been distributed. These disburse- 








CHARLES R. GAY 
President, New York Stock Exchange 





ments have sweetened the low-priced stocks. 

Then the dividend flood and the pay increases 
which have come this quarter have placed dollars 
in the hands of a great many people, and some of 
them, said Mr. Gay, “may be stepping back into the 
market the way they did in 1929.” 











Week's Financial Highlights 


Efforts to Open German Trade; 
The Profits of the A. T. & T. 


Trade Conflicts.—Negotiations are reopened be- 
tween this country and Germany looking toward set- 
tlement of trade difference arising out of the 
German use of special currency, “blocked marks,” to 
finance transactions with the United States. 


Telephone Revenues.—By charging an excess 
monthly rate for use of “French type” telephones, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
its subsidiaries have collected $53,000,000 since the 
instruments were first put on the market, declares 
the Federal Trade Commission in the course of its 
investigation of the Bell system. An FCC report re- 
vealed that $24,000,000 was profit, representing an 
annual return of 25 per cent on the original invest- 
ment. 

Federal Reserve Notes.—Dismissed in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia is 
the suit of a Philadelphia taxpayer who sought to 
restrain the Federal Reserve Board from issuing 
Federal Reserve Bank notes. Court ruled that plain- 
tiff, John D. Montgomery, offered no ground for 
equitable relief. 

Debt Burdens.—While the debt of the Federal 
Government was increasng almost 109 per cent from 
fiscal year 1930 to fiscal year 1936, the State and 
local debt was increasing only 9 per cent, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board reports in a 
special study. 





Eastman, the money had gone out again to other 
Van Sweringen units. 

“If this sort of transaction were extended, ard 
the same methods were followed by ten companies, 
you could take your original $3,200,000 and make it 
look like $32,000,000 in assets,” he told Van Swer- 
ingen officials. He referred to the fact that as the 
funds were being transferred from unit to unit, 
both the “MOP” and Terminal Shares carried the 
money as assets. 

The deal between the two subsidiary companies 
violated anti-trust laws, according to Senator 
Wheeler, since the properties were not offered at 
public auction, a practice which must be followed 
when properties are exchanged between two com- 
panies having interlocking directorates. Two of- 
ficials, including the late O. P. Van Sweringen, 
were on the board of Missouri Pacific and Alle- 
ghany which owned Terminal Shares. John P. Mur- 
phy, Cleveland attorney and counsel for some Van 
Sweringen interests, testified, however, that the two 
men left the “MOP” board meeting at which the 
deal was voted upon. 


HINT OF A NEW LAW 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Officials, in- 
cluding Jesse Jones, chairman, told of how the 
Corporation loaned the “MOP” about $23,000,000 
in five different loans. Mr. Jones testified that the 
collateral behind the loans is considered ample, but 
the Department of Justice, documentary evidence 
revealed, had informed the RFC that the railroad 
had filed false statements in obtaining the loans, 
a violation of the RFC Act. Only a statute of 
limitations saved the company from prosecution, 
Said the Department’s opinion, written in 1935. 


MORGAN LOANS TO MOP 

Two partners in the banking firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.,George Whitney and Arthur M. Anderson, 
described the part their house had in the loans to 
the Missouri Pacific. It transpired that Morgans, 
with other New York panks, in January, 1932, 
loaned the road $1,500,000 for two weeks, waiting 
for a loan from the RFC to the railroad. Loan was 
made so the “MOP” could meet its charges. 

The two weeks’ loan was repaid out of the bor- 
rowings the road made from RFC, together with 
about half of a $12,000,000 demand loan which 
“MOP” owed the Morgan bankers. Of the remaining 
half, the witnesses stated that it was backed by 
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Congress Program 
Of Bank Legislation 


BANKING and money measures of 

more or less importance receive 
consideration, as Administration fi- 
nancial officials map their legislative 
program for the approaching session 
of Congress. 


Although meetings last week between the heads 
of various lending and banking agencies were “ex- 
ecutive,” the fact tha: they were held was interpre- 
ted in reliable circles as the forerunner of detailed 
legislative plans after turther conferences and stud- 
ies have taken place. 

Continuation of existing laws, which expire soon 
after the first of the year, rather than additional 
measures, appears at this time to be the keynote of 
the official plans, government officials said. 

However, two or three proposals of major im- 
portance are being considered, it is known from 
public statements of high officials. First of these 
is the possibility of greater credit controls for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
although the nature of the powers to be requested 
remains in doubt. 

Second, there is the iiberalizing of branch bank- 
ing laws, a subject currently receiving study by 
Federal Reserve officials. 

Third, unification of bank chartering units otf 
the government, now three in number, although 
the immediate future of this proposal is doubtful 
because of the fact that opposition has arisen in 
the agencies whose powers would be lessened by 
such legislation. 


POWERS TO BE CONTINUED 


As far as continuation of existing statutes is con- 
cerned, official consideration is being given to these 
measures: stabilization fund and the dollar devalu- 
ation powers possessed by the President, which ex- 
pire on Jan. 31; the lending power of the Electric 
Farm and Home Authority, which ends Feb. 1; the 
lending authority of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, ending Feb. 1; power of the Federal 
Reserve to issue notes secured only by government 
obligations, expiring March 3; Commodity Credit 
Corporation, ending April 1. 

Among the measures listed official indication has 
been given that extension will definitely be re- 
quested for the lending powers of the RFC, the 
Stabilization fund, and the devaluation powers. 

While Federal banking officials were drafting new 
legislation, and discussing chartering duties of the 
different bureaus, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion issued a “Statement of Principles of Com- 
mercial Banking.” Although most of the statement 
discusses the responsibilities of bankers, one sec- 
tion does touch upon the responsibilities of govern- 
mental authorities. 

“Among these,” the document asserts, “is the 
granting of new charters for commercial banks, Sy 
State or Federal agencies. It would appear from 
long experience that the following principles may 
properly be applied in approving or rejecting an 
application for charter,’—the need for additional 
bank facilities in the community, the character and 
banking experience of the proposed management, 
and the capital structure. 


“DUAL FUNCTIONS” OPPOSED 


The statement made a plea for “thorough ecx- 
aminations” of banking institutions by “competent 
and adequately compensated” supervising staffs 
from State and Federal bureaus. These staffs “to- 
gether with the respective advisory authorities, 
should be wholly free from partisan influences, both 
in their appointment and in their work of assist- 
ing in the protection of the public against unsound 
banking,” it declared. 

The ABA “principles” accept as correct the New 
Deal’s opposition to “dual functions” in the finan- 
cial world, when it declares: “no banker should 
capitalize his banking position in the promotion of 
an outside personal! business, nor should he person- 
od accept a profit at the expense of his institu- 
ion.” 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA, $10,000,000 of fifteen 
year 314 per cent debentures, due Jan. 1, 1952, and 300,. 
000 shares of capital stock, $25 par value, for conversion 
of the debentures. Of the proceeds of the debenutre 
sale, $1,900,000 will be used for construction of a new 
plant. Principal underwriters are: Dillon, Read & Co., 
Blythe & Co., Inc., and Bancamerica-Blair Corp., all of 
New York; Wm. R. Staats Co. and Pacific Company of 
Cal., both of Los Angeles, and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco. 

UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORP., Detroit, Mich., 
$2,331,000 of 5 per cent convertible debentures due Au- 
gust 1, 1946; 42,096 shares of $50 par 6 per cent prefer- 
red stock, cumulative from August 1, 1933; 211,076 
shares of $1 par common stock, and 155,400 shares of 
$1 par common stock to be reserved for conversion of 
the 5s of 1946. These securities are to be offered in ex- 
chage for outstanding securities in connection with a 
Plan of reorganization. The First of Michigan Corpora- 
tion is being paid compensation for soliciting deposits 
of outstanding securities, but is not acting as an un- 
derwriter. 





collateral which is 147 per cent of the value of the 
loan outstanding, while the RFC’s loans to “MOP” 
in their estimation, are only 123 per cent collater- 
alized. 

Mr. Anderson told the committee that he thought 
the accounting method of “MOP” in regard to the 
deal with Terminal Shares was incorrect, but de- 
nied Senator Wheeler’s assertion that Morgan & 
Co. had known all the details about the Terminal 
Shares detail and the accounting from the start. 

In regard to the committee’s account of how the 
deal had violated the anti-trust legislation, Sena- 
tor Wheeler declared: “I think the hearing is tlie 
best evidence of how useless it is for the people to 
pass laws, if these laws can always be got around 
by some skullduggery or other.” 

Observers at the hearings attached significance to 
that statement, since it was Senator Wheeler who 
steered the Public Utility Act of 1935 through Con- 
gress, and since he has already declared that some 
drastic legislation on rail holding companies may 
result from the investigation. 





Lewis H. Bowen. 
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AS collections of taxes on in- 

individual incomes show 
another substantial increase, 
Treasury officials move to 
guard the Government’s reve- 
nue under the provisions of the 
surtax on undistributed corpo- 
rate income. 


Preliminary figures from the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau reveal tax 
collections of $654,116,000 on indi- 
vidual incomes reported for 1935. 
This is almost 30 per cent greater 
than the 1934 totals. 

Because of the way in which the 
Revenue Act of 1936 forces undis- 
tributed profits into the hands of 
stockholders to be subject to in- 
come tax, Government authorities 
look for an even greater jump in 
revenues from individual incomes 
for the present calendar year. 

On the basis of preliminary re- 
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New Rulings 


‘Fewer Than Two Million Contributed— 


on 1936 Law 





ports for both years, net incomes 
and tax liabilities in 1935 were 
greater than those for 1934 in all 
classes. In 1935, there were 4,473,000 
reports filed, with a net income of 
$14,656,000,000. This compares with 
3,988,269 reports in the previous 
year, with a net income of $12,456,- 
262,000. 


41 MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 


There were 41 persons reporting 
incomes of more than a million dol- 
lars a year in 1935, eight more than 
there were in 1934. 

Of the total reports filed, only 
2,067,736 were taxable, and the 


amount they paid in taxes repres- 
sented about 16 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment’s income for 1935. 

For the country the average re- 
ported net income was $3,276 and 
the tax paid was $146 as compared 
with $3,123 and $126, respectively, for 
1934. Once agarn, almost 90 per 
cent of the reports, 3,992,627, showed 
incomes of less than $5,000, while 
about 344 per cent showed incomes 
over $25,000. 


TAX ON STOCK DIVIDENDS 
New ruling of the Treasury with 
respect to the Revenue Act of 1936 
| complicates the already intricate 


+ 


| 








Disciplinary Powers of the SEC Are Tested 


EARCH for new powers by 

the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is pushed into the 
background as attention is 
drawn to the agency’s existing 
authority to discipline alleged 
manipulators of stock prices. 


In the first case of its kind to 
break through the hearing stage, 
the trial examiner in the Michael 
J. Meehan proceedings last week re- 
ported his findings that the New 
York Stock Exchange member 
manipulated the common stock of 
the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 
on the New York Curb Exchange in 
1935. 

After oral argument by SEC coun- 
sel and attorneys for the defense, 
the five commissioners took the 
case under advisement. If their de- 
cision supports the findings of the 
trial examiner, and Mr. Meehan is 
adjudged guilty, he faces a year’s 
Suspension or permanent expulsion 
from the New York Stock Exchange 
and other markets where he holds 
memberships. 


MAY APPEAL DECISION 

Brokers and lawyers specializing 
in the securities field have ex-)| 
pressed doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of the suspension powers | 
given to SEC in the Securities and 
Exchange Act. And in this par- 
ticular instance Mr. Meehan’s attor- 
neys have indicated that an appeal 
would be made from the commis- 
sioner’s decision if it is adverse to | 
their client. 

Appeals from SEC orders regu- 





| 
| 





' against New York 


larly go to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the circuit where the re- 
spondent resides or in the District 
of Columbia. Sixty days after the 
commission’s order is allowed for 
filing such appeals. With the SEC 
decision not expected for several 
weeks at the earliest, according to 
staff members, the case which has 
dragged along for a year will con- 
tinue for several more months at 
least before a final court decision is 
rendered. 

Considerable importance, however, 
is attached in Commission circles to 
the report made by the examiner, 
William Green, head of the agency’s 
regional office in Atlanta, Ga. 


at the Commission, have similar 
findings been upset by the commis- 


| sioners, although the report is made 


only in an advisory manner. 


OTHER CASES PENDING 

How the present case is handled 
will set a precedent for four other 
manipulation proceedings now ap- 
proaching completion. Case against 
White, Weld & Co. is now in the 
hands of the examiner, both sides 
having been heard during the sum- 
mer. Last week the commissioners 
denied three pleas for dismissal 
made in connection with the Charles 
C. Wright et al. case, and the de- 
fense’s side will be heard shortly. 

One of the most important pro- 
ceedings, because of the size of the 
defendant firm, is that against W. 
E. Hutton & Co., hearings on which 
will begin Jan. 11. The only case of 
the group which is not lodged 
Stock Exchange 
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LISTED below are the names 

of approximately 70 com- 
panies which recently an- 
nounced bonus and wage in- 
creases for employes. Previous 
issues of The United States 
News have listed other compa- 
nies which have taken similar 
action since early in November. 


Alpo Clothing Co, 5 per cent | 
Christmas bonus; American Snuff 
Corp., Christmas bonus to 450 em- 
ployes in Memphis, Tenn.; Atlantic | 
Refining, bonus of two weeks’ pay 
and 5 per cent increase. 

Bay Company, year-end bonus; 
Bunte Bros., bonus of more than 
$50,000 to 1,400; Bache & Co., bonus 
of two weeks’ salary and after Jan. 
1 a sum equivalent to 15 per cent of 
1936 net profits; Brown Company, 
increase of about 10 per cent; Bank 
of Yorktown, one and one-half 
month’s salary bonus; Bausch & 
Lomb, wage dividend to 4,000 em- 
ployes ranging up to one week’s pay; 
Booth Cotton Mills, 10 per cent in- 
crease for 1,200; Blossom Products 
Co.; 10 per cent wage increase for 750. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron, wage in- 
crease of 10 per cent, costing $50,- 
000 a month, affecting about 5,000 
workers; Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
bonus to 3,200 employes; Collins & 
Aikman, $25 Christmas bonus to 5,- 
000; Century Mills, half week’s sal- 
ary bonus; Cherry & Webb, bonus of | 
week’s pay to 1,000. 

Fallkill National Bank & Trust, | 
extra compensation to all employes; 
Financial World, 10 per cent of 1936 | 
salary; Florence Pipe Foundry & 
Machine, bonus of one week’s pay. 

Gannett Newspapers, certain 
classes of wage rates returned to 
1929 levels plus bonuses up to two 
weeks’ salary; Goldblatt Bros., $250,- 
000 Christmas bonus affecting 9,000; 
Gilligan-Goldberg Co,; 124% per cent | 
bonus;Gregg Publishing, 10 per cent 
bonus. 

Inland Empire Wage Board ap- 
proved 10 per cent wage increase, 
nearly $30,000 monthly, affecting 
3,500 loggers in Idaho and Washing- 
ton. 

Jewel Tea Co., “wage extra” 
$90,000 affecting more than 2,400. 
Lily Tulip Cup Corp., one week’s 
salary bonus; Lerner Stores, one 
week’s salary bonus to 4,000; Law- | 





of 


‘ 


| apolis 


.tain employes, 


Wage Increases and Bonus Grants 


Tennessee Copper, wage increase 
of approximately $100,000 for 1,300 


yers Trust, 71> per cent bonus; 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg., $80,000 
of 1936 profits distributed among 
1,400 workers, bonuses ranging up to 
614 per cent of 1936 base pay; Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., wage increases of 
undetermined amounts; Minne- 
Moline Power Implement, 
wage increases of 8 per cent for 400 


| hourly and piece workers plus indi- 


vidual wage increases for 100 office 
workers; Morris Plan Indstrial Bank 


| of New York, half month’s salary to 


350 employes. 
Nugent & Igoe, one month’s sal- 
ary as Christmas bonus; New York 


| Cocoa Exchange, special bonus of 


one week’s pay in addition to Christ- 
as bonus. 

Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., Christ- 
mas bonus ranging up to half- 
month’s salary. 

Plymouth Oil Co., half month’s 
pay as bonus to 500, also distributed 
to employes of sub-idiary, Big Lake 
Oil; Pan American Airways, in- 
creases amounting to $150,000, also 
a Christmas bonus of $55,000; Penn- 


sylvania Exchange Bank, bonus of | 


one-half month’s salary; Pangborn 
Corp., 10 per cent wage increase to 


hourly and piece workers; Philadel- 


phia Storage Battery Co., $400,- 


! 000 bonus for 11,000; Philadelphia 
| National Bank, bonus of one month’s 
| salary to 882 workers; Plainfield (N. 


J.) Courier News, increases for cer- 
all employes will 
share in 1936 earnings. 

Quality Knitting Co., $1,209 in 
bonuses to 100 employes. 

Redmond & Co., bonuses up to two 
weeks’ salary;* John A. Roebling 
Sons Co., 10 per cent wage increase. 

Singer Mfg. Co., Christmas bonus 


| of two weeks’ pay to 4,400 employes, 


totaling $250,000; Standard Oil of N. 
J., 5 per cent wage increases to 7,000 
employes in New Jersey in addition 
to continuing permanently a 5 per 
cent increase made last June as a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment. 
Soucy, Swartswelter & Co., Christ- 


| mas bonus of one month’s salary; 
Scovil Mfg. Co., 5 per cent increase for , 


more than 6,500; W. A. Sheaffer Pen, 
5 per cent bonus to 1,000; H. C. 
Speer & Sons, year-end bonus to all 
employes. 

Technicolor Motion Picture Corp., 
bonus of from one to two weeks’ 
wages to employes with more than 
three months’ service. 


Only | 
| in very rare cases, it was pointed out | 


| member firm is a Boston Stock Ex- 
change house, in which the exam- 
iner’s report is being awaited. 
Provision of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 which outlaw 
artificial market operations such as 
| “matched orders”, and other manip- 
ulative devices, constitute one of 
the means by which the Commission 
regulates the stock exchanges of the 
nation. If the right to enforce these 
| regulations were to be denied the 
| SEC, an important mainstay of its 
program would be taken away. 


BASIS OF THE ACTION 
After detailing the long and com- 
plicated procedure which SEC coun- 
sel alleged during the hearings that 
| Mr. Meehan _ followed, Mr. Green 
concluded: 

“During the period specified in 
the Commission's bill of particu- 
lars, respondent, directly or indi- 

rectly, caused various professional 
traders repeatedly to buy and sell, 
repurchase and resell on the New 
York Curb Exchange Bellanca Air- 

| craft Corporation stock at substan- 
tially the same pr-ces, for the pur- 

| pose of creating vne impression of 
widespread activity in said secur- 
ity.” 

He further told the commissioners 
that the series of transactions pic- 
tured by the prosecuting attorneys 
“creating actual or apparent active 
trading in Bellanca Aircraft Corpo- 
ration stock and raising the price 
thereof, were effected directly or 
indirectly by respondent for the 
purpose of inducing the purchase 

of such security by others.” 
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employes. Tilo Roofing, bonus to all 

| of 1,300 employes. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Studio, bonus of $500,000, 
distributed among all non-contract 
employes. 

Tide Water Oil, 5 per cent increase 
for 1,400 in Bayonne refinery; Trust 
Company of North America, bonus 
to all except executive employes and 
officials; Thomas Revlin Mfg. Co., 5 
per cent increase. 

Westfield Mfg. Co., Christmas 
bonus of one week’s pay to 1,000 em- 
ployes; Western Cartridge Co., 10 per 
cent wage increase for 2,500 em- 

| ployes; J. G. White Engineering 

| Corp., Christmas bonus of one-half 

} month’s salary; Whitehouse and 
Hardy, bonus of one week’s pay. 

Woods Lumber Co., 120 employes 
receive bonus of two weeks’ pay; 
Worcester Telegram, and allied pa- 
pers, bonus of week’s pay to 600. 

Yonkers Railroad Co., increase of 5 
per cent for 200. 





Uncle Sam’s Fiscal 
Outlook For Year 


[Continued From Page 5.] 


changes in method of its use that 
would permit sterilization of gold 
imports or imports of exchange that 
might result from its operation. 

Reserve Board officials are wor- 
ried over the steady inflow of gold, 
which they want to keep out of the 
already large bank reserves. The 
Stabilization fund can be used for 
that purpose. 

2. Renewal of power to devalue 
the dollar another 10 per cent or to 
increase its value as a definite arm 
of currency management. 

This power to increase or to de- 
crease the gold value of the dollar 
fits in with the plan to keep the 
leading world currencies in balance. 

While retaining and even broad- 
ening its powers over money, the 
Government intends to extend the 
power of the RFC to make loans to 
industry, to railroads and to banks. 
There is expected to develop a move 
in Congress to broaden the field of 
commercial lending by the RFC, but 
this will have little if any White 
House support, and more likely will 
be opposed. 


} 


WHO PAID THE INCOME TAXES OF 1935? 











provisions of the surtax on undis- 
tributed profits, in the view of cer- 
tain company officials. 

Behind the regulation is the pro- 
vision that corporations, in order 
to obtain credits against the sur- 
tax, may use stock dividends. This 
allows the corporations to maintain 
their cash position, yet escape the 
penalty tax, and many of the 
numerous extra and special divi- 
ends flooding the country this 
quarter have taken that form. 

However, to be a credit against 
the tax, the stock dividend must be 
taxable in the hands of the stock- 
holder. Although two Supreme 
Court deciSions have been ren- 
dered on the taxability of stock 
dividends, it is not clear which types 


cre subject to individual income 


taxes. 


CLOSING A LOOPHOLE 
If a company declares a stock 
dividend, the taxability of which is 
is doubtful, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau ruled, it must file statements 
from all the stockholders that they 
will pay tax on the dividend in order 
to obtain a credit against the pen- 
alty tax. The credit tentatively al- 
| lowed will be “finally allowed or dis- 
| allowed depending upon the ulti- 
| mate determination of the taxability 
or nontaxability of the distribution 
| in the hands of the stockholders.” 
In other words, the Bureau is 
| closing a loophole in the Act, mak- 
ing sure that it collects either from 


the corporation or from the stock- 
holders. In cases where stock divi- 
dends are clearly taxable or as 


| clearly untaxable, the long process 


of obtaining waivers from stock- 
holders need not be undertaken. 
The important effect of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936 in changing finan- 
cial structures has been shown in 
the past week by: first, one invest- 
ment trust votes to liquidate be- 
cause the Act requires such enter- | 
prises to pay high taxes if 90 per | 
cent of the income derived from 
trading in securities is not paid out 
in dividends; second, another trust | 
proposes to “mutualize” and thereby -| 
escape paying Federal normal and 
corporate surtax; third, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. offers rights to subscribe 
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PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


Years Ended 
December 31 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$25,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Refunding Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series C 


Dated December 1, 1936 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City or in San Francisco 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, CORPORATE TRUSTEE 


Due December 1, 1966 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. Coupon Bonds and registered 


Bonds, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including June 1, 1941, 10812%; thereafter to and including June 1, 
1946, 107 14%; thereafter to and including June 1, 1951, 10614%; thereafter to an 


to and including June 1, 1962, 10314%; and thereafter, 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the 


States of New York, California and Connecticut. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein, The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 83.42% of the voting securities of which are 
owned by American Telephone and Telegraph Company, is one of the associated companies 
comprising the Bell System. The Company, incorporated in California in 1906, is engaged directly and through 
subsidiaries, the largest of which is Southern California Telephone Company, in the telephone business in 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washingten and the northern portion of Idaho. The properties of the Company and its 
subsidiaries consist principally ef telephone instruments and facilities for their inter-connection, the latter 
consisting chiefly of central office switching equipment and connecting lines. The Company and its subsidiaries 
are subject to regulation by the Federal Communications Commission and by certain state authorities, within 
their respective jurisdictions. The Federal Communications Commission is presently engaged in an investigation 
of the relationships between American Telephone and Telegraph Company and its subsidiaries, 


CAPITALIZATION (The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company enly) 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Five Per Cent Sinking Fund Thirty- Year Gold Bonds, 
ee Darter &, DOG. a0. saige 60:86 0600000690 cd ccccscccceesesecte 000660 Se0ccecensgoe geeces ° 
Refunding Mortgage 3'4% Bonds, Series B, due April 1, 1966 
Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes) 
Preferred Capital Stock, six per cent. cumulative—par value $100 per share.....issssseeeee 
Common Capital Stock—par value $100 per share 


The net proceeds from the sale of the Bonds, after deducting the estimated expenses of the Company 
in connection with such sale, are expected to approximate $25,615,000, exclusive of accrued interest, 
$24,242,000 of such net proceeds are to be used for the payment at maturity on January 2, 1937, of 
the principal of the Company's First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Five Per Cent Bonds, which are now 
outstanding in that amount, and the balance, approximately $1,373,000, is to be used for general corporate purposes. 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Income Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus. 


The Offering Prospectus also contains Consolidated Income Statements. 


Operating 
Revenues} 





SERIES C 
BONDS 


BLYTH & 





1933 
1934 
1935 
1936* 
*Six months ended June 30. 
tinclude $66,000 for 1934, $j09,100 for 1935, and $225,900 for the six months ended June 30, 1986 which the 
Company estimates would be refundable, in whole or in part, to telephone subscribers in the State of 
Oregon in the event of an adverse decision in @ pending rate case. 
tincludes Dividend Income in the amounts of $7,882,760.88 for 1988, $7,670,170.80 for 1934, $7 693,685.80 
for 1935, and $8,763,982.00 for the six months ended June 30, 1936. Dividends received from subsidiaries 
were not currently earned by them as a whole by approximately $459,000 in 1983 and $2/4,000 in 19384. 


UNDERWRITING 


$51,686 487.34 
53,798,405.31 
56,869,136.65 
30,414,669.31 


The Series C Bonds will be issued under the Company’s Refunding Mortgage, as amended and 
supplemented, and, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, will be secured, pari passu with the 
Company's Refunding Mortgage 3'4% Bonds, Series B, by a lien on substantially all real estate, 
buildings and telephone plant (except motor vehicles) now owned by the Company in California, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington and appertaining to or useful in the transaction of its business in those States. The lienof the 
Refunding Mortgage is subject to prior tax and assessment liens and to the lien of the Mortgage or Deed of 
Trust dated January 2, 1907, securing the Company's First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Five Per Cent Bonds, 
due January 2, 1937. The Refunding Mortgage is also a lien on the Company’s rights as pledgor of the stock 
deposited by it with the Trustee under said Mortgage or Deed of Trust. Stock so deposited includes all the capital 
stock of Southern California Telephone Company. Upon the satisfaction and discharge of said Mortgage or Deed 
of .'rust, all stock then deposited thereunder is required to be deposited under the Refunding Mortgage. 

Series C Bonds are limited to the amount of $25,000,000 now authorized. The Refunding Mortgage, as 
amended and supplemented, permits the issuance of additional bonds of other series, which would rank pari 
passu with the Series B and Series C Bonds. The Refunding Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, 
to dispose of property covered by the Mortgage without a release from or notice to the Trustee, and also provides 
for releases and substitutions of such property. No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection 
with any such disposal, release or substitution. 

There is to be paid to a sinking fund agent, to be used asa sinking fund in purchasing Series C Bonds, but only 
if obtainable at not exceeding their principal amount and accrued interest, the sum of $125,000 on June 1, 1937, 
and semi-annually thereafter; provided, however, that any unexpended balance in the fund on any semi-annual 
payment date is to be credited on account of the payment due on that date. 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named below have severally agreed 
to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 103%, or a total of $25,750,000, plus accrued 
interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 105%, or a total of $26,250,000, plus accrued interest. The 
underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $500,000. 


Total 
Incomet 
$18,558,566.17 
18,335,650.51 
19,170,375.66 
9,714,043.57 


Fixed 
Charges 
$4,041,075.42 
3,532,303.23 
3,144,995.13 
1,561,769.45 


Price 105% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters named below have agreed to purchase these Bonds on the terms and conditions set 
forth in the Purchase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and by Messrs. Pillsbury, Madison § Sutro, counsel for the 
Company. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form will be made at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about December 21, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Series 
C Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Securities and Exchange Commiasion, and in the Offering Prospectus which must 


furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


necorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


CoO., Inc. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 

DEAN WITTER & CO. 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


Dated December 17, 1986 


including June 1, 1956, 105%; thereafter 


Outstanding as 
of June 30, 1936 


180,500 ,000.00 


Net 
Income 
$14,517 ,490.75 
14,803 ,347.28 
16,025,380.53 
8,152,274.12 


82,000 ,000.00 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











ANY hundreds of thousands of fine men and wo- 
M men have only recently finished a crusade for 
what many of them, rightly or wrongly, believed 

to be a political ideal. 

The legions of party workers and unpolitical persons 
who participated in the presidential campaign showed 
that in America there can be mobilized a huge drive by 
| which a relatively small group persuades a much larger 
| group to vote for or against a specific set of political doc- 
| trines. 
| 
| 





Could such enthusiasm, such energy, such intense de- 
votion to a cause be applied to the cause of a spiritual 
awakening in America the end of class warfare in our 
midst would be assured. The idea has nowhere been ex- 
pressed in better words than in the broadcast by President 
Roosevelt last February to the National Conference of 

| Christians and Jews in which he said: 


“No greater thing could come to our land today 
than a revival of the spirit of religion, which would 
} sweep through the homes of the nation and stir men 
and women of all faiths to a reassertion of their be- 
lief in God and their dedication to His will for them- 
selves and their world. 

“I doubt if there is any problem—social, political 
or economic—that would not melt away before the 


fire of such a spiritual awakening.” 
Not many months afterwards 


DICTATORSHIPS —at the time of our national polit- 
ANTAGONISTIC ical conventions—Dr. Frank 
TO RELIGION Buchman, leader of the Oxford 


Group Movement which is now 
actively at work in nearly all countries of the world, said 
in a radio speech over a network of the National Broad- 
casting Company: 

“Have you ever thought where America’s real 
safety lies? 

“America’s safety lies in God-control. God-con- 
trolled individuals, God-controlled homes, God- 
controlled schools, God-controlled industry, God- 
controlled politics, God-controlled nations. This 
means that everybody takes his orders from God... . 

“God is the Person that the American voter has 
got to reckon with in the coming election. For the 
real question is ‘Will God control America’?” 


Throughout the world the ugly head of dictatorship 
is raised in countries where God-fearing people once cher- 
ished the liberty to worship in their own way. One ex- 
treme has followed another until there is not merely a 
denial of Christianity’s precepts but a denial of the spirit 
of God. 

Only a fortnight ago, President Roosevelt in his his- 
toric speech at Buenos Aires, before a gathering of diplo- 
matic representatives of 21 republics, said in a world-wide 
broadcast: 


“This faith in the Western World will not be com- 
plete if we fail to affirm our faith in God. In the 
whole history of mankind, far back into the dim past 
before man knew how to record thoughts or events, 
the human race has been distinguished from other 
forms of life by the existence—the fact—of religion. 
Periodic attempts to deny God have always come and 
will always come to naught. 

“In the constitutions and in the practice of our na- 
tions is the right of freedom of religion. But this 
ideal, these words presuppose a belief and a trust in 
God.” 


NEED PRACTICE 





The true patriotism, it has 
been wisely said, is the true “dic- 
tatorship” of a living God in the 


AS WELL AS Lin 
PREACHMENT wath Pg women in high 


We have heard for a long time preachments about the 
need of religion. Our immediate need, however, is the 
practice of religion. This involves no controversy over 
sectarian divisions but a crusade for the simple principle 
of arousing within ourselves a sense of awareness of a liv- 
ing God. 

In some respects this era may be called the Age of Hate. 
For men clash with men in the bitterest kind of intoler- 
ance. The last campaign revealed the depth of America’s 
capacity to hate. So intense was this spirit that even the 
President of the United States forgot himself in his clos- 
ing speech at Madison Square Garden and defiantly pro- 
claimed with reference to his opponents, “I welcome their 
hatred”. 

The provocation for such a statement must have been 
considerable. There can be no denying that large num- 
bers of people opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s philosophy 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


turned on him the fires of personal hate and passion. The 
reaction by a victim of such hate is to exude hate in re- 
turn. This is not the way that human progress is fostered. 
It leads in its ultimate sense only to civil war. 

Take the clashes between capital and labor, the war- 
fare between competitors in business, the borderline be- 
tween sharp practice and fraud in the relations of buyer 
and seller, and above all the manner in which politicians 
exploit their fellow-men to forward their own ambitions. 

How can these passions and primitive instincts of self- 
ishness be restrained? Today we are prone to look to leg- 
islative chambers to legislate morals forgetting that no 
contract is any better than the moral standards of those 


who agree to abide by it. 
Individualism, rugged or other- 


THE SPIRIT OF wise, has taken its toll of men in 
SHARING MUST America. This is not confined 
BE STRONGER alone to captains of industry. For 


workmen have not been unwilling 
to trample underfoot the bodies of their fellow-workmen 
who dared to enter a plant where a strike was in progress. 
The mad passion for gain has provided us with problems 
that call for self-restraint as the only solution. No police 
force is big enough to restrain a mob bent on confiscating 
the properties of those who possess wealth or goods which 
they refuse to share with others. 

Insecurity is the biggest single cause of world crime. 
The effort of individuals to find security through any form 
of government that feeds them when in need, through any 
form of government that rations employment when em- 
ployment is scarce, through any form of government that 
puts the welfare of the mass above the welfare of any 
favored group within the mass is too well known a cause 
of political revolt to be examined here. 

What is more pertinent is that those who “have” shall 
understand the point of view of those who “have not”. At 
Christmas time we as individuals share with each other. 
We give gifts to our friends. We provide for the neediest 
cases. We partake of the spirit of Christ’s life in seeking 
to catch the meaning of the most joyful of all holidays of 
the year. 

But when Christmas Day has passed, the anti-climax 
sets in. Back to the year-end figures, back to the struggle 
between profits and losses, back to the cold decisions of 
businesses and industries regimented by the inevitably 
cruel tests of the age-old rule—the survival of the fittest 
—we turn back, indeed, to the hates and passions of indi- 
vidualism. 


CLASS STRIFE 
A DESTROYER . ism, 
OF GOOD.-WILL we attain such an ideal? It can 


come only by a softening of rigid 
temperaments which with almost military vigor dominate 
the inexorable practices of modern economic life. 

Many an employer with a heart of gold, with a sense of 
social responsibility, with a deep feeling of affection for 
his fellow-man has had his enthusiasm cooled, his ardor 
dampened, his Christian purposes thwarted by the brut- 
ishness and selfishness of self-styled leaders of his own 
workmen. Appreciation of a trend toward betterment of 
working conditions has too often been lost in the melee of 
class war. 

America must end her class wars or be destroyed by 
them. 

The command of the coming year, indeed of all years in 
this critical period of recovery and reconstruction, is to 
learn how “to live together, to work together, to serve to- 
gether”. The quotations are from that remarkable book, 
“This Changing World” by Samuel S. Fels of Philadel- 
phia, business man, who practices what he preaches. 

But how shall we learn to work together and to serve to- 
gether, how shall we extinguish the fires of hate and sub- 
stitute therefor a spirit of mutual good will? 

There must be a revival of the spirit of religion. The Ox- 
ford Group Movement, which, without discouraging any 
creed or sect, seeks to encourage each individual to find in 
his own heart and conscience the living God, is perhaps the 
most remarkable movement in recent years. It conflicts 
with no church but would inspire them all. It looks to- 
ward the development of religion in every-day life. 

Recently in one of England’s most important and 
widely circulated trade papers entitled ‘““Men’s Wear”, ap- 
peared an editorial, “God in Business”, occasioned by a 
luncheon arranged by Austin Reed, head of the London 
firm bearing his name, to which he invited 17 of the lead- 


Granted that Responsible Indi- 
vidualism is the real alternative 
to rugged individualism, how shall 


BRIDGES FROM MAN TO MAN 


Will Christmas, 1936, Mark the Beginning of a Spiritual Revolution in America and Emphasize 
God-control in Business, in Politics, in Government, and in Every Walk of Life? The 
Opportunity For Such a Profound Change Is at Hand ——=—_ 
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QU. Lr 
ing executives in the men’s wear trade in England. The 
editorial says: 

“Last week a luncheon we attended provided a 
striking example of what to many must come as a 
new policy. This party of people in the trade were 
invited by Mr. Austin Reed to hear the experiences 
of the Oxford Group international team. These 
young men show that the movement is taking a grow- 
ing place in business. . 

“Take the common case of the man whose business 
means everything to him and is the selfish center- 
point of his existence. He soon comes to worship his 
profit and loss account, and then, to bolster up 
profits, he cuts staff, cuts wages, pares qualities, 
claims unfair discounts, trades direct and on the sly. 

“Multiply that man ten thousand times and you 
create unemployment, price-cutting, sweated labor 
and the hundred and one problems that are in the 
news weekly, daily. 

“Change the individual’s moral standards and busi- 
ness and life move up on a new plane. The Oxford 
Group people .. . believe it can be done, must be 
done, if we are to face the big and unknown changes 
that await us tomorrow. 

“These ideas are worth thinking about, inquiring 
about and doing something about.” 


One does not need a particular 
formula of religion to reach for 
better moral standards. The cru- 


EXAMPLE CAN ‘Tl 
BE POWERFUL tives and by power of example 


we can influence others. All day long men work to- 
gether in factories, in plants, in offices. Has it ever been 
suggested that once a day perhaps three minutes of 
meditation or perhaps five minutes of religious expres- 
sion by laymen or clergymen from the churches of the 
workmen themselves would help in that reconciliation of 
spirit so essential to domestic peace in America? 

And would it be amiss to suggest that even in boards of 
directors and in meetings of stockholders there be silent 
meditation for a few minutes if only to serve as a re- 
minder of the presence of God in business? 

These are thoughts occasioned by the celebration of 
Christmas as we perceive a nation recovering from its 
debauch of post-war speculation, a nation coming to its 
senses on the futility of bloodshed and physical force as 
the arbiter of human destiny. 

This search for God in the hearts of statesmen, in the 
hearts of the most humble citizens is neither novel nor con- 
fined to the economic, or political, or governmental life of 
our times. One finds it as deeply rooted a century and a 
half ago when our republic was born. For instance in the 
book, “The Soul of George Washington”, written by 
Joseph Buffington, at present senior judge in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, is this 
passage: 


THE FORCE OF 


“Some years ago I was led to feel that there was a 
spiritual side to George Washington we did not know 
and that this spiritual side was the dynamic force 
that enabled Washington to win the Revolution. 
Now it seemed to me that the presence or absence of 
a soul life in a man is the crucial test of what 
he is or is not, for as that wise old book of Proverbs 
says: ‘As he thinketh in his heart so is he’. Then I 
began searching for this great man’s soul life. 

“As the quest went on, I became more and more 
convinced that Washington had a deep spiritual life, 
a really wonderful life, which his biographers had not 
sensed and that this mighty force of his soul life was 
what enabled him to win for us our national life.” 
Washington wrote in 1781: 


“Providence has at all times been my only depend- 
ence, for all other resources seemed to have tailed us.” 
But the mere presentation of such words makes us won- 

der why their testimony should be needed to understand 
what the true meaning of faith in God can be to leaders 
and followers in the economic, social and political life of 
the nation. 

We are weighed down with problems of economic wel- 
fare. What we need as an aftermath of Christmas, 1936, 
is a clear emphasis on the problems of our spiritual wel- 
fare. The words of President Roosevelt come back again: 

“I doubt if there is any problem—social, political 


or economic—that would not melt away before the 
fire of such a spiritual awakening.” 
And it seems to me one approach is expressed in the 
words of the Oxford Group song: 
“To build together 
“What none shall sever, 
“Bridges from man to man... 
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